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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Hon. Carl E. Milliken, Maine. 


Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—F. L. Miner, 1000 Valley Nat’l Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Fred T. Field, Massachusetts. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Associate and Recording Secretary—Wnm. B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 

Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 

Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 

Administrative Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 

Treasurer—Miss Alice M. Hudson. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Judge Frank S. Dietrich, Idaho. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Architect-Secretary—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—H .F . Stilwell, D.D. 

Superintendent of Workin Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 


Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D.; Director Indian Missions 
—Bruce Kinney, D.D.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M.Hestenes; Director Hindu Work—Rev. Theodore 
Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Missionary Correspondence Secretary—Clara E. Norcutt. 
Organization Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Alice W. S. Brimson, Chicago. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—A. M. Bailey, D.D., Washington. 

General Secretary—Gilbert N. Brink, D.D. 

Associate General Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 
Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 
Social Education Secretary—S. Z. Batten, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 


Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, I!1., 125 N. Wa- 
bash Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 


Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 
Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—W. H. Witty. 
Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. J. Steinberg. 
Acting Executive Secretary—W.H. Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—Frederick L. Anderson, D.D.; Home Mission 
Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society—Mrs. H. 
E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. George W. 
Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Education Board 


—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur M. Harris; 


State Conventions—Henry Bond, E. H. Rhoades, Jr.; Schools and 
Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission So- 
cleties—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Mrs. W. A. Montgom- 
ery, Mrs. John Nuveen, J. W. Baker, Ray L. Hudson, James McGee, 
John M. Moore. Ex-officio—W. H. Witty. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 
Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., NewYork; Branches: 2328So. MichiganAve., 
Chicago; 700 Ford Building, Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Dr. H. Q. Morton, 216 Home Builders Building, Phoenix. 

California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad,1213 Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., 
783 Market St., San Francisco. S. 

California, S.—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 317 Colorado Bldg., Denver. S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 720 Main St., Hartford. S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis. S. 

Iowa—*Dr. G. P. Mitchell, 406 Valley Nat’] Bank Bldg., Des Moines. S. 

Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. S. 

Maine—*Dr. I. B. Mower; Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 

Michigan—*Dr. John E. Smith, 368 Capital Nat’] Bank Bldg., Lansing. S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So. Minneapolis. S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Reyv. E R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 

Nebraska—Rev. B. B. Braden, Hedde Building, Grand Island. S. 

Nevada—Lester T. Randolph, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 

New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C.H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

ri Spee F. E. Stockton, 405 First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Grand 
‘orks. 

Ohio—*Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. S. 

Oregen—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland. S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg , Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Lester T. Randolph, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. 

Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 516 Empire State Bldg., Spokane. 

Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 2131 Fourth St., Parkersburg. S. 

Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. S. 

Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 720 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Geo. D. Allison, 808 Franklin St., Wilmington. 
Nebraska—Rev. F. W. Ainslie, Hedde Bldg., Grand Island. 
New York—Rev. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse. 
Pennsvlvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—(Secretary resigned). 

Detroit—Rey. H. C. Gleiss, 325 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 

New York City—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Place. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 408 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who is known as the “Saint of the 
Slums’’? 

2. Where is there a unique work among 
the criminal tribes carried on? 

3. What is the bell doing now that 
“once rang in the fire apparatus’’? 

4. What will the pastor indeed find a 
“Pot of Gold,” and how? 

5. How were “all the refugees in the 
house” saved from death? 

6. Where was a comfortable and well- 
arranged church constructed entirely of 
worn-out railroad ties? 

7. Who spread the first trowel of 
mortar when the Jubilee Building corner- 
stone was laid at Swatow? 

8. Who was “the mother of our Bible 
women”’? 

9. What did little nine-year-old Na- 
talia say? 

10. Of what might the Japanese have 
reminded the deacon? 

ti. “Our religious faith must be car- 
ried beyond the point of mere profes- 
sion.” Who said this? 

12. What people of the Far East have 
the purest blood? 

13. In South China what is called the 
greatest evangelistic opportunity? 

14. Whom ‘do they call “the lady 
with the smiling face’’? 

15. Who are the first two white mis- 
sionaries ever to live at Moanza, Congo- 
land? 

16. Who says he was “tongue-tied as a 
mute,” and why? 

17. What is taffy supposed to do to 
the “kitchen-god’’? 

18. In what year were our mission- 
aries in Rangoon bordering on starva- 


tion? 
PRIZES FOR 1925 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December, 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MISSIONS. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1926, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies..... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clee. bas 1.00 1529 1.35 


Joint Rate, rect and The Baptist, $3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISsSIONs. 
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Getting Ready for the Seattle Convention 


minds us of the Far West with its 
forests primeval—a wonderland all 
its own. The Pacific Coast is noted 
for its remarkable trees and forest 
scenery, and the view we give is 
one of the most attractive. It is 
in the Great Northwest—region of great trees, great 
enterprises and great achievements—that our Northern 
Baptist Convention is to be held the last days of June. 
The Lure of the Rockies and Seattle is pictured in this 
issue, with a view to stimulating attendance from the 
East, whose people need to cross the continent and be- 
come acquainted more closely with the Baptists of 
the Coast. Fhe denominational call is seconded by the 
wonders of the tour, which has no counterpart, by what- 
ever route you make it. Plan for Seattle at once. 

The issue introduces you first, after the suggestion 
of cover and frontispiece, to the concluding Haitian 
Heart Brief by Coe Hayne, who describes the rise of 
the Cacos in the Land of Forgotten People, and reveals 
the courage and providential escapes of our Christian 
pioneers in the face of heavy odds. It is a story with 
thrills. A quick pass takes us to China and some of its 
peculiar celebrations and customs. Dr. Levering reports 
the Telugu Mission Conference with a good group pic- 
ture. Mr. Jensen tells of a Church Vacation School 
and How To Have One; and this is the right time to be 
thinking about and planning for it. This pastor knows 
by experience what he commends. Rev. E. N. Harris 
writes of a By-product of Missions; and this gives us 
chance to say that some copies of his most interesting 
history of the Karen Mission entitled A Star in the 
East, published by Revell at $1.50, are still available 
ani may be procured from the Literature Department 
of ‘he Foreign Mission Society. The book is full of rich 
material for missionary meetings, and ought to have 
ar:uch wider circulation. 








To return to the issue, Mr. Nystrom’s sketch of a 
Tenderfoot Among the Russians is exceptionally fresh 
and well written. A Review of the World Missionary 
Atlas shows what a really important work it is. Dr. 
Franklin describes a Visit to Kagawa, the Japanese 
evangelist with unique record and experience. The 
Editor’s Point of View covers a variety of matters which 
deserve attention, with aim to fix our eyes on the spir- 
itual values and great incentives. Palestine Today pic- 
tures Tiberias on the Lake of Galilee. 

The rich variety continues. Mrs. Goodman recalls 
Tragedy and Benediction at Zigon. There are Boy 
Scouts in West China as well as in America and, Mr. 
Randle lets us look at some of them. We learn of a new 
self-supporting church in Japan; a disastrous fire at 
Kodiak, Alaska; look backward at events a hundred, 
fifty, twenty-five and ten years ago and see how sur- 
prisingly history repeats itself; read about new books of 
interest; note what sister denominations are doing; find 
a kaleidoscopic review in the World Field; glance at 
the Societies’ news notes, and are ready to admit that 
the issue covers a broad field and a mass of details. Be 
sure to read the pages about the trip to Seattle. There 
is much information here that you will need. 

But we are by no means done. The Department of 
Missionary Education has summer conferences to an- 
nounce, and a Chinese playlet, “The Dragon’s Awaken- 
ing,” for good measure and extra interest. The Geog- 
raphy Lesson has a fine map of Japan. And then 
there is wealth in the pages devoted to the W. W. G. 
and C. W. C. The Puzzle Page is a real puzzler, and 
the Open Forum will keep program-makers awake. 
What more could a reader desire? Well, the advertise- 
ments by no means lack interest, and it will not do to 
overlook them. 

Again we will remind you that the June issue will be 
quite different—something unusual. A word to the 
curious as well as to the wise is sufficient. 
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WATER-FRONT, PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


In the Land of Forgotten People 


HEART BRIEFS IV—THE RISE OF THE CACOS 


BY COE HAYNE 


v4 HRONIC revolution was the whirlwind 
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harvested by Haiti after a century of 
} militarism. Conscription practised by 
the successive governments brought into 
~@ military service boys who should have 

ji been sent to school.. Money appropriated 
for schoolbooks was spent for guns and 
ammunition. To recruit an army, parties of soldiers 
were sent out to seize in the streets any male whom they 
thought would suit. In consequence the male portion of 
the rural population kept itself hidden in the bush, leav- 
ing the women to carry on the work in field and in the 
market place. 

As a natural result of a continual state of warfare, caco 
or bandit bands were formed in the country districts 
under rival chiefs, when not united under more powerful 
leaders in a general uprising against the government. 
Administration after administration came into power by 
mobilizing the cacos. During the intervals of peace the 
cacos pillaged the homes of the peaceful inhabitants in 
rural districts in sheer lust of gain. Professional fighters 
of revolutionary and governmental affiliations became a 
scourge in the land. It made little difference whether 
the cacos of the rural north or the government forces of 
the south visited a town, an equal number of inhabitants 
were made to suffer in either case. During one period of 
years just prior to the American Occupation there was a 
revolution on an average of one every six months. The 
small industrial establishments owned by the Haitians 
throughout the country were entirely destroyed by the 
warring factions. Civil strife had become a plague that 
no national force was able to stamp out. One factional 
leader would destroy the property of his enemies and 
that of the friends of his enemies and when the latter in 
turn gained a temporary ascendancy in power they would 
repay their enemies in kind. 

In contemplating these sad days one is reminded of 
a lament made by a Haitian diplomat residing in Paris 
at the time of Salomon’s administration: “While my 


} 
, 





country dies,” he said, ‘‘there are those who foment 
bloody revolutions to enrich themselves.” 

One day the inhabitants of Trou-du-nord were startled 
by a fusilade of rifle shots fired from the bush west of the 
town. The bullets whistled over the marketplace which 
was rapidly deserted as the people fled to cover. The 
aged curé, to reach his home, would have been obliged 
to cross unprotected spaces near the point of attack. He 
preferred to seek the shelter of the Baptist missionary’s 
home over which the French flag had been raised. Elie 
Marc welcomed the parish priest as he did all who sought 
safety within the thick walls of his home. The physical 
effort combined with his sudden fright nearly prostrated 
the curé. He remained with Pastor Marc two hours, 
at the end of which time the government soldiers had 
succeeded in driving the cacos toward the hills. The 
fighting ceased almost as suddenly as it had begun. The 
attack marked the beginning of a succession of raids 
upon Trou by caco and government forces, one group of 
fighters forcing out the other with a damaging degree of 
regularity inasmuch as the visit of each attacking body 
was attended by murder and looting. 

Elie Marc’s home became a place of refuge. At times 
the large living rooms of the two-story building, as well 
as the store proper, contained so many people and such 
a collection of household furnishings and personal effects 
of the refugees that scanty space was left in which to 
move about. The house bears many scars made by the 
bullets of contending foes. The photograph repro- 
duced in April issue of Elie Marc and Osiris Lamour 
on their horses, plainly reveals where one rifle bullet 
passed harmlessly through a door into the house. A 
refugee at the time was sleeping on the floor beneath 
the course taken by the bullet. 

One night a file of soldiers halted in front of Elie Marc's 
house, which at the time was full of men, women, chil- 
dren and furniture. The streets during the day had been 
deserted, for word of the approach of government troops 
had reached Trou. The officer in command ordered the 
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soldiers to prepare to fire. Pastor Marc heard the click 
of gun-locks. He knew that he was suspected of being 
a caco spy. Anxiously awaiting the outcome he heard 
someone speak of the French flag flying over his house. 

“We entered the French consulate at St. Marc,” a 
voice urged, but the chief thought better of it and passed 
on with his squad. 

The following day twenty soldiers of the government 
entered the house of the missionary and found seven men 
hiding upstairs. The soldiers with their machetes were on 
the point of striking down the refugees, along with Elie 
Marc their protector, when a woman who had been shel- 
tered in the missionary’s home fell upon her knees before 
the infuriated soldiers and begged for the lives of their 
intended victims. The soldiers were deaf to her cries, 
threatening to kill her also. Inflamed because they could 
not locate the caco leaders they sought and remembering 
that many men in Trou loyal to the administration had 
been killed by the cacos, the soldiers seemed bent upon 
satisfying their revenge by killing every man in town 
who could not give a clear account of himself. 

Attracted by the importunate cries of the woman a 
young soldier entered the room where his comrades were 
bent on murder, recognized Elie Marc, and threw his 
arms about his neck. 

“T know him,” declared the youth. “He was my 
teacher; he is my friend; don’t touch him at all! He is 
not in politics.” 

It fell out that all the refugees in the house were saved 
through this fortunate meeting of former pupil and mis- 
sion teacher. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the town Osiris 
Lamour, deacon of the Baptist church of Trou, 
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now assistant pastor, was in greater danger than 
anyone in Elie Marc’s large household. A party of 
searchers of caco culprits had found Lamour hiding in his 
attic, and the deacon came near being shot. Soldiers 
were aiming their guns at the ceiling where he lay when 
their leader commanded them to drag the innocent man 
out by his feet and take him to the fort at the outskirts 
of the town. 

Elie Marc was confronting his accusers in his own 
home when he saw Osiris Lamour being escorted out of 
town. But it so happened that Lamour likewise was 
rescued by a young soldier who knew him and could 
vouch for his neutrality in all affairs political. 

While the government soldiers overran the house of 
the missionary there was a wounded man, a real caco, 
lying in a storeroom adjoining the kitchen. Soon after ~ 
the plea had been made successfully for the life of Elie 
Marc and the seven other men in his house the leader of 
the attacking party happened to arrive at this place of 
refuge. Having satisfied himself that no one there de- 
served death, the officer was withdrawing with his men 
when Elie Marc detained him, requesting a private con- 
ference. 

“T have a wounded caco in my house,” said the mis- 
sionary. “I am telling you this for the sake of the young 
man’s safety in case he should be discovered by your men. 
I request protection for him as he is very seriously 
wounded and cannot fight.” 

The leader granted the request with the caution that 
the information be kept from his men. He then stationed 
a guard in front of the missionary’s house with orders 
that the place be spared from attack and looting. 

Presently the government troops were driven out of 
Trou and the cacos entered in force. The caco chief, in 
course of time, rode to the entrance of the court of the 
missionary’s house and demanded entrance. Elie Marc 
threw open the solidly built gate and welcomed the 
stranger, and before the chief quite recovered from his 
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surprise at so ready a response to his loud call and knock 
the wounded caco, who was still Elie Marc’s guest, 
stepped to the pastor’s side and requested protection for 
the missionary and his household. 

“You see how he loves us,” explained the wounded 
man. ‘He kept me here all the time the government 
troops were here. You must protect him.” 

Senator Dutréville’s second long exile—a sojourn of 
six years on Tortuga Island—occurred during this trying 
period prior to the American Occupation. At Trou he 
would have been in constant jeopardy of his life on ac- 
count of the chaotic political conditions. 

The crisis in the domestic affairs of Haiti that led to 
intervention on the part of the Washington Government 
followed a four-year nightmare of terror that began with 
the assassination of President Laconte and the burning 
of the palace at Port-au-Prince. When Doctor Bobo 
mobilizied the cacos against President Vilbrun Guillaume 
Sam, the action was the signal for Sam to thrust into 
prison 110 influential men, one of whom was Orestes 
Zamor, a former president. The executive, realizing 
that his influence was gone, announced that unless the 
revolutionists subsided every hostage would be executed. 
This threat fanned the revolutionary fires to greater heat 
and new uprisings broke forth. Accordingly Sam’s 
orders were carried out; at night the 110 political pris- 
oners were slaughtered in their cells. Quickly succeeding 
this outrage occurred the murder of Sam, who was taken 
from the French legation by his foes and delivered to the 
infuriated populace. Thus a combination of dreadful 
events finally forced the landing of the American troops 
in Haiti and the establishment of an American pro- 
tectorate. 

For several months after our Navy assumed control 
of the Haitian ports disorders continued in the interior, 
the conflict being waged by the cacos and the United 


States marines. 
oh a * 


Again the cacos filled Trou. At midnight a detach- 
ment marched past Elie Marc’s home shouting, ““Down 
with the whites!” Hastily placing the children in the 
most protected part of the house under the care of Mrs. 
Marc, the missionary dressed and waited for the worst; 
he believed that there was no chance for escape this time. 
The rumor that the Americans were to occupy Haiti 
had reached Trou and the cacos had revived Dessalines’ 
battle cry, ‘Down with the whites!” 

No attack was made upon the missionary’s house 
during the night and greatly to his surprise next morning 
he learned that the entire village had been pillaged. 
He also learned why he had escaped. By special com- 
mand his house had been reserved for the caco chief. 
Guards had been stationed about the house and even 
then were on duty. Word was brought to Pastor Marc 
by a friendly villager that at 10 o’clock the caco chief 
would arrive to oversee personally the work of looting. 
And a few minutes thereafter the chief did arrive with 
twenty men whom he stationed outside with weapons 
in hand. 

With head decorated with a bright bandana handker- 
chief, with a brilliant red scarf about his waist, with 
machete in one hand and gun in the other, St. Julien 
Pierre Disette stepped into the home of Elie Marc. 

“T have come to pay you a visit,” the bristling chief 
announced. 

“T welcome you,” quietly responded Pastor Marc. 
“What can I do for you?” 

An instant’s shrinking, one sign of fear, one word of 
protest, and looting and murder might have been pre- 
cipitated. Pastor Marc looked kindly into the reddest 
human eyes he had ever seen, and his calm, for the time 
being, robbed the caco chief of his lust for battle and loot: 
For half an hour he talked, waiting, no doubt wondering 
why he waited, all bluster gone. Somehow he could not 
bring himself to the point of attacking that quiet, blue- 
eyed Frenchman who uttered no harsh word and evi- 
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denced not the slightest fear of him. Presently he told 
Elie Marc that he must be off to attend to urgent duties. 

“The Americans will come but we will drive them 
out.” It was St. Julien’s last word to Elie Marc. His 
men grumbled in their disappointment when he led them 
away from the house that had never been pillaged. 

The Americans came a week later and erected their 
machine guns in the marketplace and were not driven 
out. The dead body of St. Julien Pierre Disette was 
found near the town. The cacos had made their last 
attack on Trou. 

* * * 

In its internecine struggles Haiti had become so re- 
duced in strength socially, politically and financially that 
the island was in danger of falling a helpless victim to 
countless vicious elements, alien as well as domestic. 
The more intelligent and influential citizens of Haiti, 
realizing the critical condition of their country, welcomed 
the intervention of the United States as the only way out 
of a bad hole; but within their ranks there has developed 
a divergence of opinion as to the success of the applica- 
tion of the articles of agreement. There are Americans 
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as well as Haitians so radical in their opposition to what 
they call the imperialistic tendencies of our government 
that they declare that the United States never should 
have attempted to straighten out a sister republic’s 
domestic tangles and should withdraw its marines at 
once; others maintain that the United States did not go 
in far enough and that everything should have been 
taken over, temporarily at least—the schools as well as 
sanitation, the administration of justice as well as of 
finance. In Haiti at present there exists a government 
within a government. Under the Convention Haiti 
cannot do as it pleases nor can the United States. 
Tranquillity has succeeded turmoil, yet in the hearts 
of many Haitians there is an unrest that, in the light 
of their century-old aspirations as a free people, is not 
hard to explain. Will our treatment of Haiti be reckoned 
as a contribution toward the much-to-be-desired inter- 
American friendship? The answer will be determined 
by our ability as a nation to demonstrate in many tan- 
gible ways those lovable traits that should be as steel 
girders in every democracy that calls itself Christian. 
THE END 
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Chinese Celebrations and Customs 


IN some ways the Chinese New Year is 
much like our Christmas, particularly in 
| the spirit of rejoicing and good will. 
Many weeks in advance they begin their 
(| preparations; shops display their lan- 
terns, decorations and false faces, and on 
=== the streets may be seen all sorts of toys. 
Vendors of these go about with the toys stuck into a 
straw hat wrapped about a long pole. The streets are so 
crowded that when one walks along the vendor himself 
is not visible, but the toys are seen above the heads of 
the mob moving about seemingly all by themselves. 

As the time approaches, every man begins to reckon 
his accounts, for once a year all bills must be paid and 
the New Year started with a clean slate. Each man tries 
(0 collect all bills due him and often does some interesting 
side-stepping in the attempt to see all his debtors but 
10t be seen by his creditors. Business is thriving at this 








time, especially on the last few days, for every shop 
owner wants to make as much as possible. Prices are 
lower than at any other time, for most every one is in 
need of money and will sell for what he can get. The 
very poor will even sell their clothing and bedding at a 
pawnshop in order to have money to pay a debt. Really 
this season can bring little cause for rejoicing among the 
beggars and unfortunates. 

House cleaning in China like the proverbial Saturday 
night bath occurs periodically and regularly, though far 
from often enough. Only once a year are the cobwebs 
brushed down, the furniture scrubbed, bedding washed 
and everything in general cleaned up. One would think 
from observing the process that the Chinese had some 
ideals of cleanliness, but alas! for a whole year they sit 
complacently down and wait for the next New Year time 
to do it again. Perhaps they think they make enough 
stir and fuss about it to last a year. The Chinese often 











have no courtyard in which to dry their clothes, so what 
do you suppose they do? They hang them over a bam- 
boo pole and suspend it across the street. These unique 
clotheslines are usually high enough not to obstruct 
traffic, but not infrequently while riding in a sedan chair 
one encounters wash on the line. Just the other day I 
thought the top of my chair was going to be left behind, 
but strange to say it came back to its original position 
with a bang, and the chairman hurried on. The shelf 
where the ancestral tablets stand (always on the wall 
opposite the entrance) must be cleaned and beautified 
with red streamers, paper flags, flowers and many in- 
cense sticks and candles. 

Now and then one would see a man returning home 
with cedar or palm branches in preparation to burn 
before the household gods. Another thing that could 
be seen on the streets for sale were the door gods. The 
old door gods must be torn down and new ones put up. 
The Chinese doors open in the middle and a gaudy pic- 
ture of a fierce-looking warrior painted on the cheapest 
of paper is pasted on each half of the door. His business 
is to frighten away all curious evil spirits who may try 
to get into the house. On the last day of the year the 
doors are beautified with strips of red paper pasted on 
the outside, these have New Year remarks in black 
characters and have a particular method of arrangement. 

On the evening of the twenty-third of the twelfth moon 
the people worship the kitchen god, for on the next day 
he starts to heaven to report to the “Immaculate Em- 
peror” the deeds of the people of each household for the 
year. His lips are smeared with sugar so he will tell only 
good things. Some give him taffy. This issupposed to 
glue the god’s jaws together so as to preyent him from 
speaking evil of the offerer. Incense and a yellow paper 
report form are burned before his shrine in the kitchen. 
A paper chair is burned for his accommodation on the 
trip. On the thirtieth a paper horse is burned and this 
enables him to get a celestial animal and make a speedy 
return so as to be with the family for the New Year. 

At midnight of the last day they welcome the kitchen 
god back with firecrackers and the burning of incense, 
after which they close the doors that the good luck 
brought by him may be retained. 

Every shop front and every family court is lighted 
with new lanterns or the best the family has. The shelf 
before the ancestral tablets is a blaze of twinkling can- 
dles. That night a Chinese city is beautiful. Darkness 
kindly hides all the dirt of the streets and the shabbiness 
of the houses and the many lanterns and candles turn 
the place into fairyland. I wish you could see the real 
Chinese lanterns, at least the West China kind, they are 
very beautiful. 

When morning dawns every member of the family 
puts on his best clothes, new if possible, and prepares to 
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enjoy the holiday. The faces of the women and children 
are brilliantly painted. Talk about rouge! Even the 
babies blossom out with red cheeks and foreheads. 
After breakfast, visits are paid, and New Year greetings 
exchanged, an ordinary bow being made. Where the 
door of a friend’s house is shut or the house is that of an 
ordinary acquaintance, a visiting card is stuck on the 
outside of the door. The younger people crowd the 
streets, enjoying themselves with toys and sweets. The 
house is not swept on New Year’s Day lest the house be 
infested with fleas during the year. Many things must 
be avoided: The sight of a broom would invite trouble in 
the future. Scales must be hidden, or too many snakes 
will be seen during the summer. Chickens with pointed 
bills would cause one to be sharp-tongued and quarrel- 
some. Dust and refuse must be emptied after the fifth 
day lest one’s prosperity be emptied away with it. 

For two weeks most of the shops are closed and it is 
playtime for both young and old. The last evening of 
the second week is given over to the lion and the dragon 
festivals. These are made of a long sheet of calico or 
silk skin with a head and tail attached. It takes only two 
men to carry the lion but over ten sometimes for the 
dragon. We went out on the street to see this celebra- 
tion and we soon located it by the crowds. Gongs were 
going at a lively rate and men with tapers in their hands 
were waving and circling them in time to the noise. 
The fire figures they made were beautiful. The dragon 
lanterns lit up with oil lamps moved forward, carried by 
husky men in as little clothes as possible, who wore big 
flappy straw hats. 

Down the middle of the streets they came, lanterns 
afore and aft, noise in the center and the crowd every 
place else. We stumbled along shoulder to shoulder 
with the dirtiest of the crowd and wished that our friends 
at home could only see us now. The lanterns stopped, 
the dragon stretched out to its full length poised majes- 
tically on high. The crowd surged back on either side 
and the real event began. Men lighted the Chinese 
whirr (I think it is called a flower-pot at home) and 
rushed up and down the line of the dragon carriers let- 
ting the flying stars and sparks play over their naked 
bodies. We then saw the point of the hats to protect the 
head. It surely was spectacular and every one seemed to 
enjoy it, even the carriers. Then small strings of fire- 
crackers on poles were shot off above the dragon and 
again the lanterns bobbed and the gongs boomed as the 
crowd moved on. I don’t know how long they kept it 
up, for we decided we had seen enough and ducked and 
dodged and skidded through the crowd to our quiet 
compound. Don’t ask me the why of the doings; I don’t 
know, and there aren’t many that do these days. It is 
just an old custom and the way the people always 
have done. 
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TELUGU MISSION CONFERENCE AT RAMAPATNAM, 1924-25 


Telugu Mission Conference 





BY DR. FRANK H. LEVERING 











HE American Baptist Telugu Mission 
Conference assembled at Ramapatnam 
from December 30th to January 5th. It 
marked the close of the ninetieth year 
since the founding of the Mission. The 
Theological Seminary building, erected 
: - some years after the establishment of the 

Seminary fifty years ago, and the adjacent bungalows, 

furnished housing accommodations. The spacious com- 

pound, embracing more than 100 acres, offers an ideal 
place for such an assembly. One can walk, or play tennis 
for exercise, within its bounds, or rest in the shade of its 
huge banyan trees. These monarchs of the Indian trees, 
cousins of the fig trees, are striking features of this com- 
pound. Half a mile away, and in plain view from the 
second story of the Seminary building, is the glorious 

Bay of Bengal. 

There were present 70 missionaries, 5 visitors and 19 
children. Rev. A. H. Curtis was voted to the chair, and 
occupied it except on one or two occasions, when he in- 
vited Mr. Longley, vice-chairman, to preside. 

At the beginning of this report it seems appropriate 
to note the absence of two of our number who have been 
with us so long that they seem an essential part of the 
body—Dr. and Mrs. Downie. They came to Nellore 
more than fifty years ago, long before the number of 
missionaries in the Telugu mission warranted the forma- 
tion of a Conference. They attended the first Confer- 
ence held in this Mission, at Ongole, in March, 1874. 
It was called “The American Baptist Telugu Mission 
Convocation.” Mr. Clough was chairman and Mr. 
Downie secretary. Neither of them had received the 
doctorate. 
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The Downies have attended every subsequent meeting 
held while they were in India, except this one. They 
have entertained the Conference at Nellore on a number 
of occasions. Their influence in the Conference has done 
much to shape the policy of the Mission and advance its 
work. The serious illness of Dr. Downie in Madras de- 
prived them of the coveted privilege of attending this 
meeting. Their fellows in service profoundly missed 
them. 

During the Conference the missionaries learned that 
the Honors List of people decorated for service by the 
King-Emperor, and issued on New Year’s Day, contained 
the name of Mrs. Dr. Stait, of the Etta Waterbury 
Memorial Hospital at Udayagiri, and that the Gold 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal had been bestowed on her for long 
and faithful medical service. The silver medal has been 
bestowed on several of our missionaries, but this is the 
first instance in which a member of our Mission has been 
honored with the gold medal. 

The first three meetings were devotional, and occupied 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. Mr. L. E. Martin of 
Bapatla led the first. Mrs. Downie was appointed to 
lead the second, but in her enforced absence she asked 
Mrs. Levering to take her place, and sent a written mes- 
sage. The third meeting was led by Dr. W. A. Stanton. 
The purpose in holding these consecutive devotional 
services at the beginning was to give a devotional char- 
acter and spirit to the entire Conference. It has been 
our practice to conduct the devotional exercises held 
during the business sessions on a plan of our own. They 
take place, not at the beginning of each session, but in 
the midst of it. Discussions are interrupted, important 
business is checked, and the missionaries take time to 
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wait on God. Ten times during the six business sittings 
the missionaries betook themselves to listening to the 
reading of the Word and to prayer. 

The three minute reports from the missionaries add 
spice. These were scattered through the entire program, 
about five in a bunch. The longer station reports are 
necessary to inform the constituency at home what we 
are doing out here on the field. These snappy little 
rapid-fire reports help to keep us up to our work during 
the Conference, and give us something to think, talk and 
ask each other questions about, after meeting. 

On the evening of the second day Mr. Betham Benja- 
min, one of the Telugu members of the Seminary faculty, 
read a carefully prepared paper giving very clearly the 
views of a Telugu on the work and needs of the institu- 
tion. The Conference had present, by invitation, Miss 
Mary J. Campbell, author of ‘The Powerhouse at 
Pathancot.” For several years she has been the Travel- 
ing Representative of the W. C. T. U. in India. Her ad- 
dress on “India and Temperance” was informing and 
gave to some of us, at least, an enlarged view of temper- 
ance work in India, in which missionaries are acting an 
important part. 

Dr. W. L. Ferguson, of Madras, presented a “Survey 
of our Field and its Needs.” . The Telugu Mission is one 
of the most fruitful fields that our Society supports. It 
offers opportunities for spreading abroad the work of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom which even we on the field do not 
completely comprehend. The results in conversions are 
very encouraging. The caste barrier, which has so 
strongly opposed the progress of the Kingdom, is losing 
its power over the people. Mohammedanism is under- 
going fundamental and widespread changes, originating 
from causes within itself. These changing conditions 
within Hinduism and Mohammedanism affect both 
communities vitally. The unrest agitating both bodies 
renders the members peculiarly open to the claims of 
Jesus Christ. The opinion that our mission ought to 
cease to confine its evangelizing efforts to the Telugus 
is gaining ground among the missionaries. The pressing 
need is reinforcements. Both missionary families and 
single ladies should come speedily. The proportion of 
elderly people to the middle-aged and young among us is 
alarmingly high. Two families, still on the field, have 
given over charge of station work. Others are working 
beyond the retiring age and others will soon reach it. 
Others no longer young must go home in broken health, 
with the possibility that they may not return. 

Mr. L. E. Martin, so long the principal of our Mission 
High School at Ongole, spoke on the High School work 

of the Mission; Rev. J. M. Baker dealt with our work 
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with village schools; and Miss Frances Tencate, out of 
wide experience in Nellore, told about women’s work. 

The women held one or two separate sessions in which 
they discussed topics peculiar to their special work. Rev. 
Wheeler Boggess, General Evangelist, reported an im- 
proved condition along spiritual lines during 1924. He 
had spent 245 days on tour among 12 of the 27 fields. 
His tours disclosed that more and more the lay members 
of the churches are attending the associational gatherings 
and taking a personal interest in the Mission’s work. 
There is less disposition to lay the burden of the work on 
the shoulders of the paid agents. These lay members 
are becoming more and more active in testifying to their 
non-Christian neighbors and friends about the blessings 
they have received from Jesus Christ. Again we have 
had a record year in the number of conversions and bap- 
tisms. In 1923 we reported 5,086 and in 1924 there is a 
slight increase, 5,286. The present total membership of 
the churches closely approximates 85,000. 








as 


TWO GENERATIONS OF MISSIONARY CHILDREN AT 
THE CONFERENCE 


The program announced a farewell service by Dr. 
Downie. He sent instead a closing message. Hearty 
thanks were given to the hosts. The arrangement was 
that the Seminary at Ramapatnam should be used as the 
meeting place, but that Mr. and Mrs. Bawden, Miss 
Morrow and Miss Ballard, the missionaries at Kavali, 
should do the entertaining. This was thoroughly well 
done, but Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Boggs and Mr. and Mrs. 
Longley of Ramapatnam gave much help. Many ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was the best Conference they 
had attended in many a year. 
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A Church Vacation School and How To Have One 


BY REV. LOUIS P. JENSEN OF DELEVAN, ILLINOIS 


SHOULD like to answer the question, 
“What is a C. V. S.?” in the same way in 
which the author answers it in the text- 
book of C. V. S. work (How to Conduct a 
C. V. S.). He takes us to see a school in 
action, and I wish that every pastor and 
: every other church worker could see the 
children and the teachers in one of the happiest and at 
the same time most helpful programs of religious educa- 
tion yet developed. 

The C. V. S. is all that can be included in the meaning 
of its new name, now generally displacing the more cum- 
bersome Daily Vacation Bible School. 

It is, in the first place, “Church.” Its aim is the aim 
of the church—to win souls to Christ. Its chief tool is 
the Tool of the church—the Bible. Its workers are sup- 
plied by the church—pastor, teachers, helpers. Its 
equipment is that of the church and its place of meeting 
is, or should be, in the church. Much of the spirit of 
devotion and reverence is gained by its association with 
the church building, and especially with the auditorium. 
The worship period should always be held in the audi- 
torium, with the organ, if possible, used for some of the 
hymns. This will quickly inspire worshipful singing on 
the part of children as with the older people. 

In the second place, let us remember our program is 
for the “Vacation.” It is in the happy time of summer. 
The day school with its sense of necessity and obedience 
is over. The time for play is come and playtime is a very 
necessary period in the development of child life. Into 
the spirit of vacation then we come with our program. 
Many will shy away from any kind of a “school,” to say 
nothing of a “church school,” for such a time of the year. 
But let none be forced to attend—surely not more than 
once. And this we know will sound strange to some of 
the uninitiated. The Vacation School is all its name im- 
plies and none need worry over the attendance of a 
child, once he knows what is in store for him. They come 
and the greatest worry of a director is not usually on the 
question of getting the child, but rather of getting plans 
enough to keep the boys and girls occupied when they 
come. But the many programs at hand contain suffi- 
cient play and game and withal so much of happiness and 
good cheer that there is scant happiness on the part of 
the boys and girls when the last day comes and the 
C. V. S. is over. 

We should never forget, however, that we are in 
“school.” The program concerns itself with real educa- 
tion as well as with devotion and play. We have a goal 
in mind and it can be obtained only by work on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. Let no pastor feel a C. V. S. 
Is vacation time for him. And let no church think the 
pastor is having an “easy time this month with the 
kids.” A school is concerned with the acquisition of 
knowledge. So is the C. V..S. And with the character 
of the knowledge acquired, the Vacation School, with 
the Week. Day School of Religion, takes its place above 
the common grade school and beside the Sunday school. 
_ Let not the “school” idea scare us, however, more than 
\t does the boys and girls who, in the average C. V.S., 








never worry over the thought that they are again in 
school from which vacation has just delivered them. 
Books have been prepared by experts along all the lines 
of our work, and willing hearts and loving are more to be 
desired than any super-technical imported ‘‘worker”’ 
from outside your own church or community. 


HOW TO HAVE A SCHOOL 


First, we should have some one interested and en- 
thusiastic. To illustrate negatively—a deacon in one of 
our Illinois churches, when confronted with the plans for 
a C. V. S. in his own church, finally admitted, ‘“‘Well, I 
guess it won’t do much harm if it’s only for two weeks.” 
That school died in one week. The school must have the 
interest and zeal of at least one strong worker who has 
discovered the C. V. S. idea, who will not give up, and 
who will get a few others, if possible the church, to see his 
vision and get into the plan and the work. Three adults, 
including a story-teller, a kindergartner and a pianist, 
can enlist enough older boys and girls as helpers and have 
a school if they are determined and consecrated to their 
task—the most Christly task of ministering to boys and 
girls the priceless treasures of the Christian life. We 
need men and women, they will probably be young men 
and women, who want to do something worth while and 
we must show them the worth-while task before us. 

But many persons have smashed their heads against 
a stone wall merely because they were determined and 
nothing more. Many a pastor has decided to have a 
C. V. S. for his children, and the first day of that “school” 
has nearly sent that man to the insane hospital. We 
shall want to know what and how to do. This means at 
least three things—Study and Training and Work. 

We have already referred to our best textbook on the 
whole program of our work, How to Conduct a Church 
Vacation School by Albert H. Gage, one of our own pas- 
tors in Chicago. If you have not this book and want a 
school, get a copy, read it and read it again and then 
study it. By its side place Miss Brockway’s Church 
Work with Juniors, a book of practical help. With a 
good general knowledge of the work before us, a study 
of a few other books with more special treatment would 
do much for each leader in his own special work. 

The story-tellers will master the material already pre- 
pared and correlated with the rest of the program, issued 
by our Publication Society. Volumes are now ready for 
a three years’ course in each of the three departments— 
Beginners, Primary and Junior. No one should expect 
to do the almost impossible feat of collecting all the mate- 
rial for all the story periods. This has been done for us 
and we should avail ourselves of the splendid service al- 
ready performed. A good book on story-telling will help 
anyone in this difficult but fascinating task of really 
telling a story to children. Such books as Bryant’s How 
to Tell Stories to Children and St. John’s Stories of Story 
Telling are valuable. Other collections of stories, espe- 
cially the “habit talks” and non-Biblical stories, will be 
found in Sly’s World Stories Retold and Cabot’s Ethics for 
Children. Missionary stories are always interesting and 
should have their place. Biographies of such men as 
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Livingstone and Judson and Moffat give us splendid 
material and the ‘‘Graded Series” with such books as 
Five Missionary Minutes by George H. Trull (M. E. M.) 
and Primary Mission Stories by Applegarth will supply 
enough. 

The leader of music and devotions will be on the look- 
out for the great hymns of the church and should by all 
means have the new Music Manual edited by Miss 
Marguerite Hazzard and published by several denomina- 
tional boards in cooperation with our Judson Press. 
This book includes an admirable collection of the best 
hymns and songs for boys and girls and an instructive 
study of the history and meaning of each song with hints 
as to the best way to sing each one. 

Another form of the work which is attracting much in- 
terest and doing much good is the dramatization of Bible 
stories. Two good books by the same author are full of 
usable suggestions and material. They are The Drama- 
tization of Bible Stories and Dramatization in the Church 
School by Elizabeth Erwin Miller. Be sure to look 
into this field and use some of it in your program. A few 
suggestions might be of value. Be careful in the selection 
of the story to dramatize. Never attempt to play a 
story in which a child shall take the part of Jesus or speak 
in place of God. Remember that a continued portrayal 
of a certain character has a lasting effect upon the life of 
the actor. Therefore, select the stories wherein the chil- 
dren have opportunity to “play” the kind of people we 
want them to become. But ever remember the sacred- 
ness of the person of our Lord and beware of the sugges- 
tion that His life is to be “played.” 

First tell the story vividly, using much direct dis- 
course in the telling. Then play the story, allowing the 
children to choose the characters they will represent; 
but always in repeating the play, change the actors to 
more suitable characters. Never rehearse. Repeat as 
often as necessary, and never put children before an audi- 
ence to dramatize a Bible story. Let them have the 
story for the good it will do them; not for the benefit of a 
group of adults who seek for entertainment. 

Central in much of our work is the memory of hymns 
and Scripture passages. We have already referred to the 
music study. The memorization of hymns and Bible 
verses can follow much the same methods, remembering 
that usually it will be best to learn words and melody of a 
hymn at the same time so that a recall of one will bring 
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with it the other. In memorization, let no books or pa- 
pers be in the hands of the children. Verses are best 
learned from a blackboard or large chart on which the 
words are plainly written or printed. If the important 
words of a line are underscored thus: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd,” and these words are then repeated with added 
force a few times, the intermediate words may soon be 
erased or covered and another repetition of the line will 
need not even the main words. With this method we 
memorized the difficult Nineteenth Psalm in five short 
periods. Many of the Psalms such as the First, Twenty- 
third, Twenty-fourth, Ninety-first, One Hundred Third, 
One Hundred Twenty-fourth are readily learned, as are 
many passages in the New Testament—as John 14:1-6; 
15:1-17; I Corinthians 13; Ephesians 6:10-20, and He- 
brews 12:1-2. Rather take a few passages and really 
learn these in the course of the school than have many 
half-learned. But remember that children learn easily 
and who can tell the power of God’s Word when placed in 
the memory of a child? Well may we rejoice that our 
modern religious education is returning to the early 
Bible memory work for indeed ‘“‘All Scripture is profit- 
able.” 

A very important part of most Vacation Schools con- 
cerns itself with various means of expressional activities. 
Of these we list dramatization, which we have already 
considered; games and drills, many of which will be 
found in Miss Brockway’s Church work with Juniors, and 
the craft work. 

Of the last-mentioned, there are a multitude of oppor- 
tunities for bringing some of the lessons we teach down 
to the practical affairs of a boy or girl’s life. For exam- 
ple—boys scrap in a C. V.S. as elsewhere. A hammer or 
a saw cannot be used always by more than one without 
a disagreement at times. Just when things are getting 
serious, the teacher appears on the scene and asks, 
“Boys, what is the motto of our C. V. S.?” Every boy 
and girl knows the answer by heart as it is repeated every 
morning in the school and so, repeating—‘‘And they 
helped every one his neighbor and everyone said unto 
his brother, ‘Be of good cheer’”—the scrap is settled. 
We teach our boys to love God’s little birds. How 
natural then to have them make a simple practical home 
for little Jennie Wren! Again, we want to tie our boys and 
girls to the church service. Do you think Johnnie and 
Billie feel better when they see a flower basket they have 
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made and now full of flowers standing there by the 
preacher? Or might Mary and Grace think more of the 
offering if it is received in the collection baskets which 
they have made? Many of the toys cut out of beaver 
board and beads made of magazine papers and wax are 
ideal for the Christmas box we pack for the mission sta- 
tions or orphans’ home. A sewing basket will be just 
the thing for mother’s birthday, while a table mat will 
be a practical gift for some friend. ‘Others’ should be 
our aim and never “‘industrialism”’ in the craft period. 
We do not make baskets for the sake of baskets but, 
through the making, we want to show the boy—along 
with the joy of real achievement—the practical working- 
out of some of the teachings he has been learning. 


TRAINING AND WORKING 


Such work needs much thought and training on the 

part of the leaders. He who teaches children must know 
how or he will not get far. Whatever is made should be 
well made. Food, useful things should come from a good 
place. Too often, the things made in a church school 
have been mere scraps of paper and card-board good for 
little but to add to the “stuff in the attic.”’ Let us show 
the parents that we can do something in a church school 
and attract some who perhaps would never care. 
' To this end, our denomination through our Publica- 
tion Society has been conducting a series of State, Dis- 
trict and Associational Training Institutes for C. V. S. 
workers where not only the general program is outlined 
and explained but several hours of practical training are 
given also in the actual construction of articles found of 
value in our work. This training includes basketry, 
table mats, chair caning, bead making, wood work, bird 
houses, poster making, etc. This training is then carried 
back to the church or community through a similar in- 
stitute for the local workers. Several good books on 
this work have been issued including The Priscilla Bas- 
ketry Book, Handwork in Religious Education by Addie 
Grace Wardle, The Use of Projects in Religious Education 
by Hartley, Dennison’s ten cent books on Paper Rope 
Basketry and Wax Beads and Flowers, and Laura R. 
Tinsley’s Practical and Artistic Basketry. But by far 
the best way to learn is to attend your State Training 
Institute or some institute near your home. Write your 
Director of Religious Education for help and definite 
information concerning training for the work. 

We have covered hurriedly some of the plans for the 
school which should be well laid and faithfully carried 
through. We come now to the actual work and let me 
repeat itis WORK. A strong publicity campaign will be 
needed, especially for a new school, to inform not only 
the children but also those who will be called on to pay 
the bills. A finance committee should be appointed and 
should get the money. The ideal way will be through 
the budget of the church or churches supporting the 
school. But conditions are not always ideal. Other 
ways must be opened. The Sunday school may help, 
an organized class may take a certain share of the 
responsibility, or a canvass for personal pledges may be 
made among the friends of the church and of the chil- 
dren for the amount thought necessary. Last summer we 
received a substantial amount in an offering at the Ex- 
hibit Service on the last night of the school session. It 
should always be kept in mind, however, that this is a 
church affair and that the financial support should come 
more and more from the church as such. 
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CRAFT WORK OF DELEVAN’S C. V. S. 


It will be well to have the money on hand as early as 
possible, for the purchase of books and other supplies 
should be made in plenty of time to assure the workers 
that materials will be ready for the first day. Many a 
school has had a bad start because the necessary tools 
and supplies were not there on time. Everything should 
be in its place, every teacher and helper should know 
exactly what he is to do and where and when. The 
First Day will then hold no terrors nor will its memory 
hold regrets. The program for that day might follow 
some such suggestion as the following: 


8:45—Teachers and helpers meet for prayer, a splendid 
beginning for a good day’s work. 

8:55—All in line outside the church, ready to march in by 
departments. 

9:00—Procession moves into the auditorium, the little tots 
of the Kindergarten going immediately to their own room. 

g:00-9:20—Period of Devotion. This will include these 
parts or as many as seem wise. 

The Call to Worship—e. g., Psalm 122:1 repeated an- 
tiphonally. 

The greeting of the leader to the boys and girls and their 
reply. 

The Motto of the C. V.S. In answer to the leader’s ques- 
tion: ‘What is the Motto of our Church Vacation School?” 
the school replies: ““And they helped every one his neighbor 
and every one said unto his brother, Be of good cheer.” Let 
that good cheer ring through all the day. 

The Morning Hymn. A good one for every morning is 
“Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

The Scripture. Usually a very familiar passage from mem- 
ory will serve for the first day or two, then use one of the pas- 
sages committed in the memory periods. This is not a period 
to learn anything new. It is for devotion. 

The Story. A short story, usually a “habit talk,” is often 
used in this part of the service. 

Prayer. The children are taught to pray themselves and 
after several short prayers, all unite in the Lord’s Prayer. 

At a signal from the piano all rise and repeat the Salutation 
to the American Flag: “TI pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the republic for which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” One verse of “America” follows. 

The Salutation to the Christian Flag: “I pledge allegiance 
to my flag and to the Saviour for whose Kingdom it stands, 
one brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service and love,” 
is followed by one verse of “Stand Up for Jesus” or “Fling 
Out the Banner.” 
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The Offering for Others is received as the children march 
to the front and deposit their money in jars prepared, one for 
the boys and one for the girls, between whom a happy spirit 
of rivalry may be maintained. Our school last year brought 
in $15.85 to help some other less fortunate children to have 
a Church Vacation School next summer. Their money is sent 
to the C. V. S. work in Chicago. It means a real sharing of 
blessings which others might not have had, giving meanwhile 
an example of worship in giving which many an adult might 
well follow. 

9:20-9:50—Memory Period. Fifteen or twenty. minutes 
will be given to the committing to memory of the great hymns 
of the church and other good songs; the balance of the period 
on memorization of Scripture. : 

9:50-10:05—Play Period. This gives an opportunity for 
rest and recreation and play under Christian supervision. 
The Christian influence on play will be a new thing for some 
of the boys and girls. 

10:05-10:35—Story Period. At least ten minutes given 
for the story to be told, the remaining time for re-telling the 
story on the part of the children, possibly by dramatization, 
by questions and answers, or by repeating the story in their 
own language. 

10:35-11:35—Craft Period. The school will be divided into 
departments and classes for expressional work. No class 
ought to have more than ten, eight will be better handled by a 
single teacher, and these must learn to stay where placed and 
not wander about. 

11:35-11:45—Closing Period. Ten minutes will be used 
for a cheerful report of the secretary on attendance, for yells 
and a booster song, for notices, and finally the benediction, 
repeated in unison. An added feature might be a simple 
salute to the two flags as the boys and girls pass out. 
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Not until the school has passed into memory perhaps 
will the workers be able to take account of the value of 
such an adventure. But soon or late will come evidence 
that a faithful work here is not in vain. The pastor will 
find a C. V. S. indeed a “Pot of Gold” in a new friendship 
with the child life of his community and an added respect 
and an opening into many of the homes of his community 
where before he has been a stranger. 

The church too will gain in respect and prestige among 
many when they see that the church really does try 
to do something. All realize that the appreciation of 
parents will be gladly given to the one who helps their 
children. 

And who can tell the promise of the future to homes 
where the Bible is again dug out by boys seeking more 
information, where Bible passages are repeated over and 
over, where Bible stories are being “‘played,”’ and where 
the noble hymns of the church are taking the place of 
the songs of the street in the children’s singing. To the 
child, above all, we look for results. We may not find 
them all at once. But we are to be constantly reminded 
that that is most enduring and fruitful which is written 
on a child’s heart. Here not only the words we say are 
engraved in the memory but the Christian life, the 
Christian Spirit, is impressed by the intimate contact 
the C. V. S. makes possible. This, after all, then is 
most important and, if we be faithful, strong and true 
to our Lord, He will bless our efforts. 

If you would have a Church Vacation School, get into 
one, study, plan, pray and work, but above all and 
through it all be careful to live Christ every minute of 
your time. Your C. V. S. will then be a blessing to your- 
self, to your church and to the community. 





A By-Product of Missions 


BY REV. E. N. HARRIS, TOUNGOO, BURMA 


This is a saying of the Karen elders handed 

down from father to son describing the sociai 

revolutions which they believed would take place in the 
last times. 

Who shall say that they had not the true gift of proph- 
ecy? They prophesied other things, those leaders of a 
forlorn race. In the days of darkest oppression they fore- 
told deliverance, the coming of the younger brother, the 
white foreigner from beyond the setting sun, clothed in 
garments of shining black and shining white, riding in 
self-propelling ships, bringing to them wisdom as of God 
and a book, the book of life. 

That prophecy came true. The younger brother did 
come. He has given them a book, the Bible. He has 
shown them the way of knowledge, and many have been 
made glad. 

What of this other prophecy, that the light gourd 
shall sink and the heavy stone shall swim? May not 
this also prove true? Not only may it, it 1s coming true 


aon gourd shall sink, the stone shall swim.” 


before our very eyes, at least that part of it pertaining 
to the swimming of the stone—a social miracle, a wonder 
compared with which all the achievements of all the 
boasted philanthropic enterprises of the lands of the 
Wesi pall into insignificance. 

Dr. Judson had been in Burma about fourteen years 
before he even learned of the existence of the Karen 
people, so obscure were they: now they have members 
on the legislative council and fill many other posts of 
honor. Then they stood fourth in point of numbers 
among the people of Burma, not only the Burmans but 
also the Talaings and Shans outnumbering them: now 
they stand second, having outdistanced the other two. 
Then they were so ignorant that they had not even an 
alphabet: now they are acquiring knowledge at such a 
rate as to be the envy of those who formerly considered 
themselves their masters. 

But I am writing now to mention a slightly different 
phase of the situation. Dr. D. A. W. Smith, the former 
president of our Karen Theological Seminary, labored 
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prodigiously in producing commentaries and other books 
in the Karen language. But mournfully he used to say 
that in the course of a few decades, a generation or two 
at the most, all that he had written would become as 
valueless as Eliot’s Indian Bible now is. Probably all 
other of our Karen missionaries have felt the same way. 
So many of the Karen people are forgetting their own 
language and learning to speak the Burmese alone that 
it has seemed that in a few years the race would disap- 
pear. I myself stood one day above the bank of a river 
discussing this very matter with a Karen of rather more 
than usual intelligence. 

“Can nothing be done?” he said. 

“Turn that river back,” I replied. 

“What! Is it so hopeless?” were his desponding words. 

But-since then I have learned better. The case is 
not hopeless. The river has not turned back upon itself, 
to be sure. Rather, like the Gulf Stream, amid an ocean 
of conflicting currents it is broadening out and at the 
same time holding its own. Those people mentioned 
above are after all a mere side eddy. 

The situation is peculiar. In the little country of 
Burma no fewer than sixty-five different languages and 
dialects are spoken. In the olden days of Burmese rule 
when there was no general government properly speak- 
ing and every petty little clan and tribe lived in terror 
of its enemies and the inhabitants of every village were 
suspicious of the inhabitants of every other village, these 
la ‘nguages and dialects were kept intact. But since the 
benign British rule has removed from the people fear of 
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one another, there has been an ever increasing commerce 
and hence an ever increasing tendency among the other 
races of Burma to commingle, the smaller tribes being 
swallowed up by the larger. During a single census 
period of ten years three languages formerly spoken 
actually became extinct, no fewer than seventeen showed 
a decrease in the number of those speaking them and only 
a few on the outskirts of the country were being strength- 
ened by immigration. But here are the Karens, not on 
the outskirts where mountains and other geographical 
barriers tend to keep the people apart, but right on the 
deltaic plains in closest touch with the Burmans who 
seem so easily to absorb the other races of Burma, and 
yet they are not only holding their own but actually in- 
creasing, and that at a more rapid rate than either the 
Burmans or the people of the province as a whole. 

Let me quote the words of the Superintendent of the 
Census, Mr. C. Morgan Webb: 

“Tn the midst of communities who have readily amal- 
gamated with whatever tribes and races happened to be 
in their immediate vicinity, the Karens alone have re- 
mained isolated and self-contained.” 

To what does Mr. Webb ascribe this truly remarkable 
phenomenon? To religion. He writes: 

“The ready reception they (the Karens) have given to 
the teachings of Christianity has tended to strengthen 
their individuality as a racial group, and to widen the 
difference existing between them and the remaining 
indigenous races of the province.” 

The question has been raised whether it is worth 
while. Would it not be better in the interest of unity if 
the Karens gave up their language and became one with 
the Burmans? What with our Western obsession in 
favor of unions and federations of all sorts many are dis- 
posed to think that it would. Several things may be said 
in reply. 

A race which has the virility to hold its own amid such 
distracting influences has by that very fact a strong pre- 
sumption in its favor. 

The Karen language is the only language in the Far 
East having in its vocabulary a word which adequately 
conveys the idea of God, the Holy and Righteous One, om- 
nipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, creator of the heavens 
and the earth. It were well worth the while to preserve 
a whole language just for the sake of that one word. 

The Karens have the purest blood of any of the na- 
tions of the Far East. For several years I have had my 
school with an enrolment of 250 rising to 400 examined 
twice a year by a practicing physician. In all that time 
not one has been found who showed in his blood the in- 
herited taint of a vile disease. Where on the face of the 
earth could another such school be found except among 
Karens? Is it worth while to keep them pure? 

Not long since I heard the Rev. Mr. Brouillette tell of 
his work among the French Catholics of New England. 
He said that their priests were very careful to instruct 
them in the French language because they knew that if 
they lost that, they would lose their religion and in all 
probability become Protestants. The loss by the Karens 
of their language would mean the loss of their high ideals, 
their amalgamation as a race with other races, and the 
defiling of their blood. 

Here then is a remarkable and a worth while achieve- 
ment, the conservation of an entire race, yet sought not 
directly, for it is a by-product of missions. 
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A RUSSIAN-BUILT SOD HOUSE IN NORTH DAKOTA 


A Tenderfoot among the Russians 
BY REV. P. E. NYSTROM 









a Y first trip out to our Russian friends near 
the Kildeer Mountains, North Dakota, 
will always be memorable. Arriving at 
the end of the Northern Pacific stub in 
the village of Kildeer, a store clerk will- 
ingly became a bureau of intelligence, 
much to my joy. Within an hour some 

of my good Baptist friends were found and I was in a 

truck ready for a seventeen mile jaunt across the hills. 

In the two-roomed sod house, the good wife, Mrs. Sahay- 

dak, was making preparations for our coming, and shortly 

after our arrival the missionary together with the family 
were all benched about the board table. After bumping 
over seventeen miles of hills in that Maxwell truck my 
appetite was more than sharp—it was on a keen edge. 

After consuming my legitimate share of potatoes, kleeb 

(bread), maslo (butter), and boiled milk, I retreated two 

paces and sat down on the bed. 

At about 10:30 Rev. Nestory Nesdoly, the Russian 
missionary from Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
was driven into the yard. After that for some time I was 
as tongue-tied as a mute, for my Russian has been sadly 
neglected. However, objects of interest were not lacking. 
The sod house with its pole roof made a study in itself. 
Then and there was solved the problem of how those 
sturdy pioneers from foreign shores make good. The 
only articles those thrifty Europeans had laid out cash for 
in building a home were some hinges, a few boards for 
flooring and some window sash. Two rooms, two gran- 
aries and five beds were required for the ten lodgers that 
night, and all being tired I guess nearly everyone slept 
as soundly as the proverbial log. 

Dogs, chickens, cats and cows were stirring very early 
the next morning. A week later I put in a night in the 
spacious rock granary on the same homestead. Several 
families of martins had ingeniously fastened their mud 
houses under the eaves, and as early as three the next 
morning the whole tribe set up a deafening chatter. No 
thought of sleep after that. 
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Ten o’clock we piled into the car and truck and started 
for the church on Knife River, three miles southeast. 
After airing the building we waited for the people to 
arrive. Nearly every mode of transportation was used 
to bring us the congregation that Sunday. People came 
a distance of from twenty-five rods to twenty-five miles 
by truck, auto, spring and lumber wagons, horseback 
and afoot. The little church building which seats a 
maximum of perhaps eighty people overflowed into the 
vestibule‘and;onto the steps. Some sat on the edge of the 
platform and others drove their cars up close to the open 
windows.. A count revealed a total of over 150 present. 

Now for the services of the day. There was no organ, 
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ANOTHER RUSSIAN HOME 


so the chorister would run up the scale a ways until the 
right key was discovered and then perhaps hum a few 
bars to himself, after which, upon clearing his throat, 
he would lead out into the song, everyone taking their 
parts and joining in. Singing began at twenty minutes 
of eleven and continued for a half hour in both Russian 
and English at the same time, the writer singing English 
right along with the Russian. After Scripture reading 
and prayer, Rev. Nestory Nesdoly preached, and when 
he finished he announced that the visiting Colporter- 
missionary would speak. Although the service dragged 
out until one o’clock they were all very attentive. After 
the benediction we partook most heartily of a periska 
(pear-ees-ka’) and spring-water luncheon. (The best 
description of periska that I can think of is a prune en- 
tirely surrounded with biscuit.) At two o’clock began 
the examination of candidates for baptism. This was 
about as stiff an examination as a witness might be sub- 
jected to in court. Six were up for examination—three 
for baptism, two for reinstatement and one who sought 
admission on a previous experience. At four o’clock the 
decks were cleared for baptism. Everyone walked to the 
river which ran ten to fifteen rods from the church. The 
men approved by the church went into a barn nearby 
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BAPTIZING DAY IN THE RUSSIAN COMMUNITY 


to don some old clothing and overalls, and after singing 


' a verse of an old familiar hymn, their missionary waded 


into the stream followed by one of the candidates. The 
church for the most part was gathered on one side while 
the Catholics, infidels and others, either squatted or 
stood on an overhanging cut-bank on the opposite side 
of the river. When the second candidate went into the 
water his brother, who prides himself on being an infidel, 
sneered at and mocked him. This man’s baptism was 
accompanied with much hooting and jeering, but it 
bothered him not at all. Some of the Christians began 
answering them back, but the missionary very wisely 
admonished his flock, ‘Pay no attention to them.” The 
third candidate who was to have been baptized is a 
woman who is married to a Catholic. While prepara- 
tions were being made to administer the ordinance the 
infidel brother of the second candidate returned with the 
woman’s husband, and he was just intoxicated enough 
to be mean. He arrived on the scene ina frenzy. Every 
term of abuse he could lay his tongue to was heaped upon 
his Christian wife. His language was both obscene and 
profane. I could not understand his threats, but a man 
standing near by informed me that he said, “If you go 
down into the river with that preacher I’ll kill you and 
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the preacher both.” He also threatened to take his own 
life. Under the circumstances it was thought best to 
postpone the baptism until some day when he could be 
reasoned with. 

By this time it was about a quarter of five. Some went 
home but the church members and quite a number of 
others returned to the little chapel. Here Mr. Nesdoly 
again gave them a sermon followed by a short talk by the 
writer. Then we all gathered around the Lord’s table 
and these newly made Christians were welcomed into the 
fold. The woman whose husband had interfered with 
her baptism cried softly, for she longed to share in this 
communion service. We tried to comfort her by saying 
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that the officers of the church would arrange for her bap- 
tism as soon as it would be convenient on her part. 

As the hands of the watch swung around toward 6.30 
we lifted our voices in a parting hymn and all men re- 
turned to their homes, some of which were built of rock 
and others of sod, roofed over with poles and mud. In 
all we had spent just eight hours at the church. Thus 
ended the Lord’s day. Sitting within the whitewashed 
walls of that one-story sod hut we spent the remainder of 
the day eating and visiting. Happy but tired after the 
long day’s experiences we sought our beds to fall asleep 
under the watchcare of the One who “pondereth the 
ways of man.” 





THE CONVEYANCES WHICH TAKE THE RUSSIANS TO CHURCH 


World Missionary Atlas—A Monumental Work 


A DIRECTORY OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, WITH CLASSIFIED SUMMARIES OF STA- 
TISTICS, MAPS SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MISSION STATIONS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD, AND DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL MISSION LANDS 


2) HIS is indeed a monumental work. The 
@M Editors, Dr. Harlan P. Beach and Mr. 

§} Charles H. Fahs, both thoroughly ex- 
perienced in research and compilation, 
have done their work admirably under 
supervision of a joint Committee and 
with the assistance of a large number of 
co-workers. In the Preface,-Dr. John R. Mott, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee, reminds us that for the 
third time since the turn of the century the attempt 
is made to present in an Atlas the status of Christian 
Missions throughout the world. In 1903 A Geography 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions was published under 
the auspices of the Student Volunteer Movement, with 
Dr. Beach as editor. In 1911 appeared the World Ailas 
of Christian Missions. In 1916 a volume entitled World 
Statistics of Christian Missions was issued. And now, 
ten years after the opening of the War this Atlas brings 
the world Protestant missionary situation to date. Its 
editors are two of the three men who edited the Statis- 
tical Atlas and World Atlas. Few realize the results of the 
War in dislocating those institutional activities which 
made for international contacts in the field of religion. 
What then is the status of the Christian missionary en- 
terprise in the post-war period? Nowhere else is so clear 
and trustworthy an answer to be had as here. The 
Atlas is indeed an indispensable aid to an understanding 
of the reach and scope and extent of foreign missions. 





The churches owe a debt of gratitude to the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research which made the publica- 
tion possible by supplying the substantial sum necessary 
to finance an undertaking covering more than two years’ 
work, besides the large expense of production, which 
includes maps of the finest description. 

Starting with a Political Chart of the World, after 
preface and introduction, Part I gives a directory of 
Missionary Societies in all countries, with a summary 
statement of societies and income. Part II contains the 
statistics of Protestant Missions, showing the growth 
since 1900, and covering the numerous details of foreign 


staff, church in the field, educational, medical, philan- - 


thropic and Bible distribution work. Part III is devoted 
to the maps, of which there are 29, beginning with a world 
map showing at a glance the distribution of the Protes- 
tant Mission stations. It should be understood that the 
Home Mission Societies are included in the directory. 
One must see the volume to appreciate the vast amount 
of detail involved, and the artistic quality of maps and 
letter-press. 

We give some of the salient points furnished by Mr. 
Fahs, who had primary responsibility for office and re- 
search processes. About 700 organizations over the 
world, mostly, however, having headquarters in North 
America, Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, are carrying on this 
work of Protestant foreign missions. Their total income 
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for this purpose, as reported in 1923, was $69,555,148. 
Of this total $45,272,793 was received by societies in the 
United States, $3,357,739 by Canadian, and $13,342,499 
by British societies. Continental societies had an in- 
income of $3,631,305, the great bulk from Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands and Switzerland, neutrals in 
the war. Germany’s gifts, which were $2,118,935 in the 
year just before the war started, amounted in 1923 to 
$29,740—to such a point had the currency collapse and 
the results of the war in general affected Protestant 
Germany. 

The foreign mission growth in the years since 1859 has 
been extraordinary. In that year the total income of 
Protestant societies was $4,104,296, of which $1,002,845 
was from the United States. By 1900 the income had 
risen to $19,598,823, of which Great Britain and Ireland 
gave $9,459,562, the Continent $2,441,013, the United 
States $5,916,781, and Canada $545,998. From $19,- 
598,823 to nearly $70,000,000 during the first quarter 
of this century tells a story unparalleled. In 1900 the 
United States gave 32% of the total and Canada 234%. 
Now the United States is giving 65% and Canada 5% 
of the whole. That is, in 1900 the United States and 
Canada were giving slightly over one-third, now more 
than two-thirds of the total. 

The societies report 29,188 missionaries (11,444 men; 
17,744 wives and unmarried women). The total number 
in each of the major areas is: Asia, 16,524; Africa, 6,289; 
Latin America and West Indies, 3,249. The number of 
nationals, men and women, of the salaried staff of Prot- 
estant missions and indigenous churches in these same 
areas, with the number at the beginning of the century 
in parenthesis, follow: Asia, 88,635 (38,819); Africa, 
43,181 (22,279); Latin America and the West Indies, 
6,094 (6,000). 

The missionary societies have 1,157 qualified physi- 
cians from Western lands at work. Of these doctors 356 
are women. In addition, there are 612 graduate physi- 
cians (99 women) who are nationals of the countries 
where the medical mission work is carried on. Foreign 
nurses number 1,007, while there are 2,597 trained male 
hospital assistants and 2,861 women assistants. Mission 
hospitals now number 858 with 31,264 beds; dispensaries 
number 1,686. Total individual patients numbered 
4,788,258 for the last year reported. 

At the beginning of the century the societies had 477 
men doctors and 244 women doctors at work. While the 
number of physicians has not greatly increased in recent 
years, the number of hospitals is much greater, physicians 
now being able to increase their service through added 
equipment and with the help of trained assistants. 

The quarter century has seen a marked development 
in the strength of the developing Protestant Christian 
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constituency on the field. In number of communicants, 
Asia has increased from 622,460 to 1,533,057; Africa 
from 342,857 to 1,015,683 (Europeans permanently 
resident not counted); aboriginal or indigenous popula- 
tions in Australasia, Netherlands Indies and the Pacific 
Islands, from 117,092 to 647,728; Latin America and the 
West Indies, from 132,388 to 368,228. The great in- 
creases in Asia have been in China (112,808 to 402,539), 
India (376,617 to 811,505), Japan (42,835 to 134,547), 
while Korea showed extraordinary growth (8,288 to 
277,377). In Madagascar, in the twenty-five years, 
the number of communicants has risen from 67,646 to 
145,284. In the Philippines, taken over by the United 
States in 1898, there were only 266 Protestant communi- 
cants reported at the beginning of the century; there are 
now 64,184. A total of communicants, non-communi- 
cants and others under Christian instruction numbering 
8,342,378 is reported for the 116 areas for which mission- 
ary statistics are given. A quarter century ago, the 
number was 3,613,391. 

Sunday schools number 50,277, with 2,535,726 teachers 
and pupils; while the field gifts for church work amount 
= gece more than doubling the sum reported in 

In many parts of the world, the missionaries have been 
educational pioneers and in not a few regions still remain 
the only promoters of western education. Elementary 
schools in Asia under mission guidance have increased 
since 1900 from 12,635 to 24,205; in Africa from 6,528 to 
16,516. Pupils have increased in Asia from 506,363 to 
932,147; in Africa from 369,650 to 899,482. 

In the Christian colleges and universities (101 insti- 
tutions, all but 10 in Asia, offering higher education), 
there are 22,827 students, of whom 2,233 are women. 
India, Japan and China lead in higher education. There 
are 461 schools offering training in theology and for Bible 
teachers, with 11,363 students (3,097 women), 19 insti- 
tutions are training 663 men and 251 women to be doc- 
tors; while in 72 centers 1,085 future nurses are under 
instruction. 

The War resulted in the retirement of missionaries 
from 219 residence stations which now either are not 
occupied at all or are in the hands of Christian nationals. 
Of the stations located, 126 were in Africa, 58 in India, 
21 in Western Asia, 11 in Netherlands Indies, and the 
remainder were in scattered areas. For the most part 
the stations had been occupied by Continental mission- 
aries. Missionaries are now in residence at 4,598 stations. 
No stations of American Protestant Church workers on 
the Continent of Europe (other than in Turkey-in- 
Europe) are included, nor are stations for work among 
European immigrants in the United States and Canada 
counted. The list price of the Atlas is $10. 
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A Visit With Kagawa 


A SAINT OF THE SLUMS AND A PREACHER TO PEERS 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 





Sigal W4]N MY last voyage to Japan my course of 
) GX reading while at sea gave me a new picture 
of Rev. T. Kagawa, the simple little Japa- 
nese Christian whose Christlike life in the 
slums of Kobe has impressed millions of his 
countrymen. There seemed to be nothing 
extraordinary about this man, except an 
extraordinary readiness in the name of Christ to pour 
out his life in service for the lowliest and most needy. 
Here there appeared to be a man ready to give Christ a 
chance to relive His life in him, and although he had 
buried that life in the meanest slums of a Japanese city, 
its influence was felt throughout the Empire. The 300th 
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TWO SERVANTS OF CHRIST IN JAPAN-—-CHARLES B. TENNY AND 


On the afternoon of the same day he had spoken to the 
students of the Mabie Memorial School, when 141 of the 
boys made the good decision. A life spent in lowliest 
service enabled him to call men and women to join him 
in following the meek and lowly Jesus. Again I said, 
“T must meet Kagawa before I return to America.” 
Upon reaching Tokyo I was told that in an address 
before the Association Concordia, one of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in all the Orient, Professor Mu 
Anesaki of the Imperial University at Tokyo, had called 
attention to the service rendered by the Christian forces 
just after the earthquake in Japan and had referred to 
Kagawa, who had rushed from the slums of Kobe to the 
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T. KAGAWA 


edition of one of his books, Past the Dead-Line, which 
was an expression of his life among the struggling toilers, 
had just come from the press. His story reminded one 
of D. L. Moody’s frequent remark to the effect that the 
world is yet to see the power of a life fully surrendered to 
God. I determined to try to meet Kagawa before I re- 
turned to America. 

Upon landing at Yokohama I was told that Kagawa 
San had just spent a morning at the Mary Colby School 
for Girls, when 120 of the students had accepted Christ. 


devastated sections of Tokyo, as one of the two greatest 
moral and spiritual powers in the Empire. This was 
strong praise from an eminent educator who did not 
himself profess to be a Christian. Once more I said, “I 
must meet Kagawa before I return to America.” 

The weeks had slipped by and suddenly I realized that 
I was to sail for home the next day, and I had not met 
Kagawa San. Unanticipated demands had been made 
on my time by the intense excitement in all circles over 
the Japanese exclusion.feature of the immigration bill 
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then before the Congress of the United States. The last 
two weeks had been taken up largely with interviews 
with statesmen, publicists, educators, business men, mis- 
sionaries and Japanese Christian leaders. Those were 
days which can never be forgotten by those who were in 
Japan at that time. The Japanese had received a blow 
in the face. In 1853 America had compelled Japan to 
open her doors to the outside world and admit the repre- 
sentatives of other races. Much against her own will 
her doors were opened, and later she reluctantly con- 
sented to sign treaties and accept agreements. The 
America which had led Japan to open her doors and sign 
treaties was now shutting the doors of citizenship against 
all Orientals. The Gentlemen’s Agreement negotiated 
by the late Theodore Roosevelt was about to be abro- 
gated by Congress without even allowing President 
Coolidge time for the conference he desired. The situa- 
tion was critical. I interviewed many men of note, but 
there was with me a sense of something lacking: I had 
not met Kagawa. 

Then came news that this “Saint of the Slums” had 
had a stroke of paralysis and might not be able to see 
me. “Tell him,” I said, “I would go far merely to look 
into his face and take him by the hand.” A messenger 
was sent to inquire if I might call merely for a moment. 
It is worth going almost any distance to touch the hand 
of a man who has so reproduced the Christ-life as to 
arrest the attention of a nation. Word came back that 
if I would call at his relief station on Saturday morning 
he would see me. 

On Saturday morning my baggage was thrown into an 
automobile as I started to the ship in company with Dr. 
Charles B. Tenny. We drove across a great section of the 
twenty-seven square miles of what had been the devas- 
tated area of the city of Tokyo to the rough board build- 
ings which Kagawa had erected as a base for the large 
relief work he undertook soon after the earthquake and 
fires had left hundreds of thousands homeless in that part 
of thegreat city. After the earthquake Tokyorather than 
the slums of Kobe needed him. Our car stopped in 
front of the low buildings, and we entered to be met by a 
man who bore the marks of a servant in the house, and 
who I at least thought would merely guide us to Kagawa 
San. But, no, the unpretentious little man, servant-like 
in his garb, bearing and speech, was Kagawa himself, 
who offered us chairs and soon in broken English was 
answering all manner of questions with reference to the 
Christian movement in Japan. 

When his opinion regarding the progress of Christian- 
ity in Japan was asked he exclaimed, “Winning all the 
time!” Thirty-five hundred persons, he said, had ac- 
cepted Christ in the meetings that were held in connection 
with the relief work in that center. Men and women of 
high rank had come to hear his sermons or had sent for 
him to preach the Gospel. “Why, Prince Ito’s daughter 
came here for baptism last Thursday,” he added. Then 
with impressive sincerity he added, “If you wish to reach 
the peers, you must live among the poor.”’ This I took 
as a text for an admonition to simple living on the part 
of all Christian workers. 

We could hardly avoid the immigration question, for it 
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was in the minds of all the people. When I referred to it, 
his comment was about as follows: ‘“The body of Christ 
cannot be broken. The church must lift itself above the 
waves of international disturbances.” He was very sure 
too, although himself a social worker as well as an active 
evangelist, that none of the political movements of the 
day are sufficient. Socialism, bolshevism, communism 
and other movements are but fragments of truth, he 
said, while he affirmed that the teachings of Christ 
summed up the best that is to be found in all the move- 
ments. We would gladly have tarried for hours in con- 
versation with a man who, I think, more than any other 
person I ever met, made me think of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Something radiated from this simple, humble disciple 
which made one feel that Jesus was reliving His life in 
him. But the ship would sail before long. Therefore, one 
other question. Did he have a message for me to take 
to the Christians of America? “Yes,” he said. Then he 
thought for a moment or two before he gave me a mes- 
sage, the essence of which was this: “It is not enough 
to preach the gospel. It must be lived. It is not enough 
to erect church buildings of stone and wood.. The church 
must be established in human hearts.” 

We were extending our hands in farewell when he 
said, “We must pray together before you go.” First he 
led us, and then I tried to pray. Dr. Tenny’s brief 
prayer in conclusion was an appropriation of a few words 
from that marvelous message from our Lord to His dis- 
ciples in the upper room, which began with, “Let not 
your heart be troubled.” His prayer was something like 
this: ‘Our Father, we thank Thee for the fulfilment of 
the promise, ‘He that believeth on Me, the works that I 
do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall 
he do; because I go unto the Father.’” 


Leaving Kagawa’s relief station we drove on toward 
the ship, in silence for a time. After a few moments one 
of us spoke, saying, “For days we have spent much of 
our time with those who are supposed to sit in the seats 
of the mighty, but here is a little man who for all the 
world looks like a servant in the house, and who by living 
Christ in a most lowly way has come to be recognized 
as one of the greatest moral and spiritual powers in the 
Empire.” Yes, Kagawa not only looks like a servant 
in the house; he is a servant in his Father’s house, whose 
doors are open to all who need food, fellowship, or for- 
giveness. 

Nearly a year has gone by since we saw Kagawa in the 
plain room of his relief station in Tokyo, but that hour 
taught lessons which will abide through life. He left 
his work long enough to accept the invitation to cross the 
ocean and speak twenty minutes at the Foreign Missions 
Convention at Washington, D. C. Then we were hon- 
ored by having him speak to the Board of Managers of 
the Foreign Mission Society. But he is a man of such 
modest bearing and broken English that possibly not 
all of those who merely heard him could appreciate 
the power of his Christlike life. That, however, 
makes his discipleship the more impressive, and the 
lesson more valuable. Heaven alone can measure the 
power of the most modest life surrendered to the will 
of God. 
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DENOMINATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


On other pages in this issue we have presented some 
of the lures of the Great Northwest and the transcon- 
tinental trip. The people of Seattle and Washington 
will give the hearty welcome that is one of the fine char- 
acteristics of the West.. Wherever they go the delegates 
to the Northern Baptist Convention will be cordially 
greeted and accorded all possible hospitality. It will be 
worth something to come into contact with the free and 
friendly spirit of those who dwell in the large spaces of 
our country. The Baptists of the East and West ought 
to know each other better, in order that we may have 
greater denominational solidarity. Then, the Conven- 
tion hosts will be disappointed if they do not have a 
large body of delegates from the East. It is not often 
that they have a Convention on the Coast, and when they 
do they naturally look for a worthy and representative 
attendance from all sections. Such an attendance is 
especially needed this year for the sake of the future. 
Our missionary interests need to be most carefully con- 
sidered, in the light of budget reductions and the con- 
sequent imperiled situation on mission fields. Pastors 
and laymen may well regard the Convention call as 
something quite other than a pleasure tour across the con- 
tinent, educational and valuable as that is. Churches 
should send their pastors to Seattle in order that they 
may have at least one representative there, and so have 
share in the denominational responsibilities and policies. 
There is no other way to justify our constant claim of 
being the most democratic of denominations. 


THINGS WE NEVER REGRET 

There are some things we never shall regret. In re- 
viewing life there are doubtless many things we wish we 
had not done and which cause us penitence and sorrow. 
But we shall never regret a kindly word spoken or a 
kindly deed done, and it is certain that we shall never 
regret any contribution we have made to the cause of 
missions—the giving of the gospel to all the world, the 
building of the Kingdom. We shall never regret time, 
talent or money devoted to carrying out. the last Com- 
mission of our Lord. Sins of omission and commission 
will cause us repentance, but service of any kind, how- 
ever humble, rendered to Christ—in the home, the 
church, the community, the nation, the world—this we 
shall never regret. Why, then, as we go on in the Way 
should we not be giving more of ourselves in the doing 
of these things that will yield the lasting recompense and 
pleasures? Why not be laying up treasures in heaven 
by the use we make of the treasures of which we have 
been made stewards on earth? . 


FRIEND EVERYWHERE OR NOWHERE 

Writing of the treatment that often turns a friendly 
foreigner into a hostile skeptic, Sidney L. Gulick in The 
American Japanese Problem gives this incident: “A 
Japanese man, repeatedly welcomed in a certain church 
by one of the deacons, ventured to accost him on the 
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street one day, but was amazed to hear the words, ‘J’m 
your friend in church but not elsewhere.’” This would 
seem incredible if Dr. Gulick did not tell it, and if there 
were not so many other incidents equally singular. Of 
course the Japanese was too courteous to make reply, 
but he might well have reminded the deacon that he 
must be a friend everywhere or nowhere. The unfortu- 
nate truth is that there are many who look upon what 
they are and do in church as one thing, and what they 
are and do outside as another. That is what makes a 
certain typé of religion a surprise and enigma not only 
to a foreigner but to neighbors as well. How hard it is 
to learn that one must be a Christian everywhere or 
nowhere. Jesus said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


THE BOGY OF THE BUDGET 


When this issue reaches our readers we shall be on the 
threshold of a new fiscal year. We shall not know defi- 
nitely just what was the financial outcome of the year 
1924-1925, ending April 30th. Whatever that may prove 
to be, there is one thing we should seek to do for the year 
now beginning, and that is, to get rid of the bogy of the 
budget. We have been thinking altogether too much in 
terms of budgets and too little in terms of work for 
Christ. We must fix our attention upon the motive and 
forget the machine for a while. Christianity was born of 
Personality—the supreme Personality of its founder, 
God in Christ reconciling the world unto Hims:lf. 
Christianity has been propagated through personality. 
This lies behind preaching and all forms of service. This 
makes the church influential in the community. This 
makes the missionary a successful pleader and teacher 
and missions powerful. It will not do to forget this fact, 
and think we can get on by substituting apportioned 
budgets for living messengers. We are made up of in- 
tellect, emotion and will, and emotion rightly excited by 
appealing facts moves the will to action. How shall 
the facts be made appealing and thus effective save by 
the medium of personality? In other words, we must 
have the missionary message presented to our people 
through men and women who are giving their lives to the 
work and know by experience the power of the gospel to 
save unto the uttermost. Besides this, through the pas- 
tor’s sermons the entire ideals, aims and work of the 
church must be vitalized and spiritualized, so that the 
members shall realize what it is they are working for and 
why. There is plentiful inspiration in the missionary en- 
terprise when it is rightly presented and apprehended. 
Budgets have their place in the program, but it is never 
a primary place. “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” says the Master, whose face nothing should 
obscure, whose command alone is compelling. There is 
no bogy in the budget when we see it transformed into 
multitudes of saved lives and newly established churches 
and redeemed communities on mission fields, near at 
hand_or far away; or when we See through it the out- 
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stretched hands of other multitudes as yet without the 
knowledge of the Saviour. Seeing it thus the word “Bud- 
get” fades away, and in its place we read, ‘‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto me!” 


CATHOLICS AND CATHOLICS 


The case for and against Roman Catholicism has been 
presented in a series of articles in one of the magazines. 
This makes interesting reading, though the results will 
not be likely to change opinions already formed. Those 
who are familiar with Roman Catholic propaganda will 
realize the deftness with which the Catholic writers, who 
are always able in statement, avoid in large measure the 
real points at issue, which are not religious but political, 
and evade answering certain of the charges brought 
against their Church. And those who are familiar with 
history and with the experience of missionaries today in 
Roman Catholic countries—and for that matter right in 
New York—appreciate the fact that there are Catholics 
and Catholics, according to circumstances and majorities. 
When a writer denies that the Roman Catholic Church 
has any interest or takes any part in politics the well in- 
formed find it difficult to repress asmile. France, Poland 
and other countries give an immediate answer, and our 
own country is not wanting in evidence to the contrary. 
Issue is not taken with the individual Catholic religion. 
It is the teaching of history regarding what happens 
when Roman Catholicism is regnant in a state, that 
makes true Americans so alive to the growing power of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy that never changes in its claims 
and purposes, and that in its very nature is inconsistent 
with liberty and democracy. 


SOUTHEY’S DEFENCE OF MISSIONS 


The poet Southey was far from being a churchman or 
accepting the orthodox views of religion, but he had a 
sense of justice and the English love of fair play. There- 
fore when the cause of missions was threatened in Eng- 
land, with an outburst of opposition that included Carey 
in its vicious assaults, Southey came out with a notable 
defence of Carey against the violent attack by Sydney 
Smith—a defense which silenced him and other preju- 
diced writers, while it delighted as much as it surprised 
the friends of Carey and of foreign missions. Southey 
said: 

“The wonder is not that they have done so little but 
so much. The anti-missionaries cull from their journals 
and letters all that is ridiculous, sectarian and trifling; 
call them fools, madmen, tinkers, Calvinists and schis- 
matics; and keep out of sight their love of man and zeal 
for God, their self-devotement, their indefatigable in- 
dustry and unequaled learning. These ‘low-born and 
low-bred mechanics’ have translated the whole Bible 
into Bengali, and by this time have printed it. They 
are printing the New Testament in the Sanskrit, Oriya, 
Marathi, Hindi, and Gujarati; and are translating it into 
Persic, Telugu, Kanarese, Chinese, and the tongues of 
the Sikhs and Burmans; and in four of these languages 
they are going on with the whole Bible. Extraordinary 
as this is, it will appear more so when it is remembered 
that of these men one was originally a shoemaker, 
another a printer, and the third the Master of a charity 
school. Only fourteen years have elapsed since Thomas 
and Carey set foot in India, and in that time these mis- 
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sionaries have acquired this gift of tongues; in fourteen 
years these ‘low-born, low-bred mechanics’ have done 
more towards spreading the knowledge of the Scriptures 
among the heathen than has been accomplished, or even 
attempted, by all the world’s princes and potentates, and 
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{| Two Baptist theological seminaries are making plans for 
important anniversary celebrations this spring. At Rochester 
the Seminary will commemorate its 75th anniversary, while 
at Newton Centre the Newton Theological Institution will 
observe its centennial. 


§] There are now more than 4,000,000 Jews in the United 
States. In New York City alone there are 1,750,000 Jews, or 
about one out of every three of the population. According 
to Dr. John S. Conning, Superintendent of Jewish Evangelism 
for the Board of National Missions, representative Jewish 
leaders are greatly alarmed for the whole future of Judaism, 
because of the widespread decadence of religion among their 
people. It is estimated that eighty per cent of the Jews have 
abandoned the synagogue, while less than ten per cent of 
their people receive religious instruction of any kind. This 
presents a new challenge to the Christian church, for if the 
Jew is no longer satisfied by his ancient and orthodox faith, 
something else must take its place. 


4 An interesting episode, not heretofore reported in connec- 
tion with the Washington Foreign Missions Convention, 
occurred in the First Congregational Church of that city on 
Sunday morning, February 1, when two newly appointed 
missionaries under the American Board, E. F. Parsons, 
M.D., and Mrs. Parsons, were formally commissioned in the 
presence of a congregation that crowded the auditorium. 
In the fourth pew from the front sat the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Coolidge. Following the commission, 
the pastor of the church introduced the two missionaries to 
the President, and in response to his request Mrs. Parsons 
walked down the aisle with the President, followed by Mrs. 
Coolidge and Dr. Parsons, while the pastor of the church and 
the secret service men came last. Thus the President in an 
impressive manner again showed his approval of the mission- 
ary enterprise. 


| Militarism is pretty much the same the world over, says 
the Missionary Herald for January. An English magazine 
prints this quotation from the official textbook of the British 
Army as used in India, Africa and elsewhere. In discussing 
the color question in South Africa, it says: ‘“The color ques- 
tion in South Africa is not yet so serious as that in the 
U.S. A., but it would be far worse than it is at present if white 
men in South Africa had gone to the trouble and expense of 
erecting and endowing schools, colleges and universities for 
the black man. The Boers have been perfectly right in keep- 
ing the black man in his own place.” 


§ The Board of Managers of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society at the regular session March 25, in revising its 
By-laws, has changed the name of the officer formerly known 
as General Secretary to Executive Secretary of the Board. 
William Holloway Main, D.D., has been elected to this 
office by unanimous action of the Board. 
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4 Missions for June will be a special issue devoted largely 
to putting our denominational work before the people in the 
form of Facts. It is necessary to know the facts before we 
shall be much moved to activity. Facts, too, are inherently 
interesting, and the aim of June Missions will be to prove 
that beyond peradventure. Look out for it. 


{| Kagawa San—that is to say, Mr. Kagawa, of whom Dr. 
Franklin writes so warmly on another page, was a most wel- 
come visitor at the last meeting of the Foreign Mission 
Board, and in a brief talk gave some frank advice about for- 
eign mission work and prospects in Japan. More than that, 
he disclosed the unaffected personality that has made him so 
powerful an influence. It was good to come into personal 
contact with a man of such consecrated life and absolute faith 
in Jesus Christ his Master and Lord. Dr. Franklin took a 
photograph of Mr. Kagawa and Dr. Tenny on the occasion 
of the visit he describes, and thus we are able to give these 
two loyal servants of Christ together. 


{ It is noteworthy that while Roman Catholic writers in this 
country are declaring naively that their Church has nothing 
to do with politics, in France the high ecclesiastics of Alsace- 
Lorraine are ordering their people to resist the government, 
strike against the school law, and resort if need be to violence. 


{| A correspondent informs us that in listing the Baptist 
missionaries who have been honored with the Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal the name of Miss Bertha Davis of Prome, Burma, was 
omitted. We gave the list as furnished and gladly add Miss 
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Davis’ name. This is one of the medals that really counts, 
because it is not honorary in the ordinary sense, but an honor 
won by distinguished service to humanity. Our correspondent 
adds, ‘‘You see some of your subscribers read from cover to 
cover.” Yes, we know that, and it is gratifying knowledge. 
Another point made is that the present address of the Litera- 
ture and Stereopticon Bureau in Chicago is 2328 South Michi- 
gan Avenue and no longer 143 North Wabash Avenue. 


| The Survey Graphic for March is a remarkable number de- 
voted to the Negro race, beginning with a description of the 
largest Negro community in the history of the world—a com- 
munity located in a square mile in Harlem, right in the midst 
of the teeming life of the metropolis. No such story has hith- 
erto been told, and we advise our readers to obtain a copy of 
this magazine issue if possible. We shall give selections in 
a later issue. The Survey Graphic is published at 112 E. 19th 
Street, New York. 


{] From the Reconstruction Survey in Japan it appears that 
the total loss from earthquake and fire in the devastated area 
was yen 9,990,647, or about half that in dollars. This was 
divided as follows: Churches, yen 3,282,121.50; boys’ schools, 
2,180,000; girls’ schools, 1,684,915; literature, 1,641,811; 
Christian social service institutions, 1,201,800. The total re- 
construction budget calls for yen 13,898,035, in round num- 
bers nearly $7,000,000. Our Baptist contributions thus far do 
not show adequate appreciation of the need and opportunity 
now ours to establish our work and influence for the future. 





MOUNT RAINIER, WASHINGTON. SEE ARTICLE ABOUT THE SEATTLE CONVENTION ON PAGE 286 
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Missions’ Pictures of Palestine As It Is Today 
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CITY OF TIBERIAS, ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


Of the ancient cities on the Lake with which Jesus is so intimately associated, only Tiberias 


remains. 


Capernaum, His headquarters in Galilee, Chorazin and Bethsaida, Magdala, all are 


gone. “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! . .. and thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to Hades.” (Matt. 11:21-23.) 





For the Stimulation of the Spiritual Life 


A Prayer of Praise 


We praise Thee, O God, for the life Thou hast given us, and 
the world in which we live; for all the comforis and gladness of 
life; for unnumbered mercies and blessings; for all true knowledge 
of Thee and of truth and righteousness; for the gift of Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, and all the helps and hopes which are ours as His 
disciples; for communion with Thee, Father of our spirits; for 
the desire and power to help others; for the missionary oppor- 
tunities and joys; for the faith that brightens our days. Help us 
also to praise Thee, O God, not only with our lips but with our 
lives. Amen. 


Thoughts to Live With 


Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
railing, be put away from you, with all malice; and be kind 
to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God in Christ Jesus has forgiven you (Eph. 4:31, 32). 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 
—W hittier. 


But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed came where he 
was; and when he saw him he was moved with compassion, 
and came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on them 
wine and oil (Luke 10:33, 34). 


Not in robes of purple splendor, but in lives that do His will, 
In patient acts of kindness He comes still; 
And the people cry with wonder, tho’ no sign is in the sky, 
That the glory of the Lord is passing by. 

William J. Dawson. 


It was said of the late Bishop Westcott that “che only saw 
because he took time to see.’ That is where so many of us 
miss it. We do not give time to see. We are so feverish in 
action that we have no leisure for vision. We are more con- 
cerned about movement than we are about direction. We 
are more ambitious to have the wheels go round than we are 
to receive the divine sanction. And so the day is not over- 
looked by the Eternal.—J. H. Jowett. 


Faith is a step into the unseen and implies some risk and 
courage. The power of faith is one of the marks of the great- 
ness in man, and death gains infinite interest and worth from 
the fact that it is man’s sublimest adventure.—J. H. Snowden 
in The Christian Belief in Immortality. 
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Suifu Boy Scouts, Western China 


BY LOUIS H. RANDLE 


'T IS common knowledge that from 80 to 
90 per cent of the people of China are 
illiterate. But as far as the western 
province of Szechuan is concerned the 
government lower primary school is a 
very common institution. Even the 
small towns and hamlets are making an 
attempt at this elementary education, and the larger 
centers also have their high schools and in some instances 
the normal school as well. If the various Missions work- 
ing in Szechuan were interested only in reducing the 
percentage of illiteracy the government and mission 
schools could continue to operate for decades without 
either system feeling that the other was trying to crowd 
it out. If the Missions were interested primarily in 
running model schools in order to stimulate the govern- 
ment schools their aim would not be one to be criticized. 
It is however in neither of these two phases of the work 
of the mission school, but rather in supplementing the 
work of the government school that we are now particu- 
larly interested. It is the aim of the mission school to 
build into the warp and woof of the rising generation 
those high moral and spiritual values which are so essen- 
tial to any progressive people. Here in China where 
character, as we know it, is so far below par, it has fallen 
to the lot of the church to create a new standard of life. 
There are in our Boys’ City Primary School about 170 
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boys; some from the city, others from the smaller towns 
in the district. Some are the sons of church members 
and inquirers, but many are from homes where there is 
no interest in the church as such, but in the school be- 
cause of its high educational and moral standards. Some 
of the older boys are boarding students, but the majority 
are day pupils and live and eat in their own homes. 

Church attendance is not compulsory, but on each 
Sunday of the school year (if there is no festival to cele- 
brate) about a hundred or more of these boys attend the 
Sunday school and morning preaching service. Last 
year, through a special effort, about forty attended a 
Saturday night Bible class at the church. Other than 
these Saturday night classes Sunday is about the only 
time that these boys come under the direct influence of 
the church. After deducting for festivals, Chinese New 
Year and the summer holidays there are but thirty or 
thirty-five of these Sundays. Of course there are the re- 
quired curriculum Bible studies in the school, but these 
are not enough. 

When plans were being made to remodel the buildings 
adjacent to the church building for religious work, it was 
thought to be a good time to plan for the boys of our 
primary school. The men leaders in the church were 
called together and plans for a Christian army or some 
similar organization were presented. A committee was 
appointed to effect an organization and be responsible 
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for its management. After several meetings this com- 
mittee presented to the church an organization known 
as the Junior Department of the Boy Scouts. This name 
was the suggestion of one of the Chinese on the com- 
mittee, and it met with favor because there is such an 
organization in the Chengtu Y. M. C. A., because it 
admits the smaller boys, and because it gives great 
liberty in form of organization and in program. 

A little advertising was done in the school and as a 
result 150 boys joined this new organization. Shortly 
before the Christmas holidays a mass meeting was held 
in the church, and the aim and program of the Boy Scout 
(Junior Department) Movement were fully explained. 

The boys were divided into three divisions, over each 
of which was a leader chosen by the organizing commit- 
tee, which really became the executive committee. One 
of these leaders is a student for the ministry who is being 
given a year of experience in Suifu before being sent on 
for further study. One is a teacher in the Boys’ School, 
and the other is a student in Munroe Academy (our mid- 
dle school). A captain for each division was also chosen, 
only boys who are members of the church being eligible. 
Sergeants were chosen without respect to church member- 
ship. These three leaders, three captains, secretary of 
the Young Men’s Guild, principal of the Boys’ School, 
principal of Munroe Academy, scout master (Mr. 
Randle), and assistant scout master (Chinese city 
evangelist), composed the executive committee. All the 
business of the organization is conducted by them. 

During the second half of the school year these three 
divisions took turns in using the church playgrounds one 
afternoon for supervised play under the direction of their 
leaders and the scout master. The only apparatus used 
was a volley ball, net, and a vaulting standard; it being 
our aim to teach the boys to play those mass games 
which they could play at any time and in any courtyard. 

During the month of June four free-for-all track meets 
were held on Munroe Academy campus. The first three 
of these were for the individual divisions, but the fourth 
was a gala day when all three divisions, dressed in their 
white suits, came together. Records were kept (but no 
world records broken), and one week later the boys came 
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to the church for their farewell meeting of the year and 
to receive their prizes. These prizes were donated by 
members of the church and they were of a strange va- 
riety. There were pencils, pen-points, erasers, rulers, 
soap, handkerchiefs, note books, pictures, and even old 
postcards with Bible verses written on the backs of 
them. But all were given in the proper spirit and they 
represented an actual value of $13.50. Every boy 
received at least one-prize and all were as happy as 
American boys receiving a silver cup. 

But organizing these boys was not merely an athletic 
venture, and perhaps the real purpose is best illustrated 
by the very names which were given the three divisions, 
namely, Peter, James and John. This was the suggestion 
of the city evangelist and the names were adopted with- 
out debate. It is the moral and spiritual lives of these 
boys most of all that we wish to mold for the China of 
tomorrow. On Saturday afternoons the boys come in a 
body to the church. After a short service of gospel songs 
and an address on some subject touching the morals of 
boys, the three divisions separate into three classes and 
are led in Bible study by the three leaders. This is fol- 
lowed ‘by a half-hour on the playground and then all 
march back to the school. 

It might have happened anyway, but we cannot but 
think that it was a direct result of the teaching which 
the scouts received. The senior pastoral worker (Mr. 
Graham) was showing the boys how to pole-vault. He 
thought he had taken his watch, money and other loose 
articles from his pockets, but when he cleared the bar 
a twenty cent piece fell out of his pocket. Unconscious 
of this he was preparing for another vault when a boy 
stepped up to him and said, “Pastor, here is some money 
you dropped.” It is just such ideals of honesty as this 
that we are trying to inculcate in the lives of these boys. 
As time goes on we shall make changes in the organiza- 
tion, but uppermost in our minds will always be the ideal 
of high moral and spiritual lives. Our schools should aim 
to do more than merely teach the curriculum studies. 
If we cannot graduate our boys with higher moral stand- 
ards and deeper conceptions of religion than they have 
when they come to us we have failed in our purpose. 


* * *® * * 
Tragedy and Benediction at Zigon 


BY MRS. JEAN R. GOODMAN 


the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society was a two-day auto trip 
taken with Dr. Latta from Rangoon to 
Prome, a distance of about 175 miles. 
After a short visit at Okkan and Thonze 
and an over-night stop at Tharrawaddy we arrived in 
the middle of the afternoon of the second day at Zigon, a 
good-sized city and a great Buddhist stronghold. We 
have no resident missionary there now. The work is 
carried on by the Burmese Christians, with Dr. Latta, 
who has supervision in that territory, making periodical 
visits. The school compound did not look as thrifty as 
some, the building formerly occupied by the missionary 





was only partly used and the school building was inade- 
quate and unsubstantial. 

Dr. Latta remarked as we wended our way across the 
compound that he had hoped to put in a request this 
year for a new building. As we climbed the stairs to the 
assembly room on the second floor—the heavy-weights 
among us holding our breath so as not to be disastrously 
ponderous—and as we saw the mat walls with the sun 
creeping through the cracks, making it necessary to keep 
on our topees, we realized how necessary the new build- 
ing was, and the resignation with which Dr. Latta had 
said that he supposed now because of our financial situ- 
ation the request would have to be postponed was pa- 
thetic in the extreme. It was just another case of 
soldiers at the front without adequate supplies. 
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ZIGON, BURMA 


As I faced that assemblage of bright, eager faces and 
saw the splendid staff of teachers composed of Christian 
Burmese, I felt a great longing to assure them that the 
building would be forthcoming. The cheering of that. 
roomful of Christians caused me mentally to change my 
name in a moment from the one which they had given 
me, “the lady with the smiling face,” to ‘the lady of 
the determined heart.” 

Later at a conference held with Dr. Latta and the 
Head Master the other member of the Commission justi- 
fied her name as ‘‘the lady of the bright eyes”’ by seeing a 
way through the difficulty, namely, to straighten up the 
mission house which was leaning in two unauthorized 
directions at once, to remodel the interior and make it 
into a school building. Financial help was promised, 
and the surprise and joy of the missionary and staff was 
almost as pathetic as their former resignation had been. 

Three months after the visit of the Commission, the 
following word was received from Dr. Latta: 

“Work has begun in earnest now on the school build- 
ing and in another month or six weeks we shall be able to 
use it. It will make eight fine class rooms. Three of 
them can be thrown together for the assembly hall and 
we shall have ample room for chapel. 

“T have moved out and given up my quarters in the 
building, but for better quarters by far. Do you re- 
member the bell hanging by a wire under the walk which 
the boys rang like a fire alarm? The Head Master and I 
were standing by when it was rung one day and he re- 
marked that we ought to have a belfry. I asked if he 
would give the posts. ‘Of course!’ said he. ‘T’ll go and 
pick them out then,’ said I. ‘Be sure to take the best 
ones,’ said he. ‘No fear about that,’ I replied. Then I 
went out where he had collected some posts to build a 
house in Rangoon to retire in. There were four much 
longer than the others and straight as reeds. They were 
all of teak and over thirty feet long. I very much dislike 
the ordinary derrick style of belfry that is often built out 
here, so I thought I would enclose it just like the school 
building. Then I set about to utilize the space. So I 
have a garage and bathroom on the first floor, dining and 
living room on the second, and sleeping quarters on the 
third floor, while up above that is the bell. The style 
will be like the old mission belfries in California. It 
looks fine. The posts were given. We had the timbers 
from the house and the siding for the upper story. 

“The plans you made have helped me in getting the 
folks at Zigon to do something for themselves. One of the 
teachers says he is willing to pay for the remodeling of 
his house and will pay rent besides when it is finished. 
A teacher at Okkan has done the same. Also, the people 
at Zigon and Okkan both are supporting a preacher now 
with but little help. By next year they promise to as- 
sume the full support. One giver helps another.” 

Then came Dr. Latta’s letter of August 9th with its 
news, startling and appalling: 

“A cyclone struck Zigon last Monday (August 4th). 
It went on the bias from one corner of the compound to 
the other. It came up to the schoolhouse full of children 
and struck the road west of it. It lifted and jumped 
right over the building and came down among the trees 
on this side and twisted them as if they were weeds. 
There were 250 on the compound at the time, but not one 
was scratched! On Wednesday morning what a meeting 
of thanksgiving we had! We sang ‘Praise the Lord!’ 
and every little voice had an earnestness and pathos in it 
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that made our hearts glow. I asked them to testify to 
their friends and parents what they had experienced. 
You could have heard a pin drop as I led them in a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the deliverance, and every little head 
was bowed. Quietly and without a word (so different 
from the usual rush) they went to their classes, for they 
had been in the very presence of Jesus.” 

Three months later when the school building had been 
completed, the following words were received from Dr. 
Latta: “An old resident told me the other day that we 
have the neatest and best building in town. I think he 
is right. You would not believe what fine large airy 
rooms it made, and there are eight of them, too, since I 
moved out into the ‘Tower of Babel’ as Mr. Dyer calls it. 
He and Mr. Gleason and about a dozen others came 
up and held a meeting as a sort of dedication. Thirty 
boys took a stand and about seventy others said they 
wanted to know more. The last night a thousand gath- 
ered around the front steps and listened to song and story 
for a couple of hours till a rain drove us home.” 


LETTER FROM HEAD MASTER OF ZIGON SCHOOL 


Dear Saya (Teacher): Thinking you would come today I 
did not write to you about the cyclone that visited Zigon 
yesterday afternoon. It came from S. W. with a very loud 
noise and punished the small houses on the west of our school, 
carrying away many corrugated iron sheets. Then it turned 
towards us and did some damage to the waghat (bamboo 
roofing), thus reminding us that it was not a safe place for the 
innocent children whose lives it condescended to spare; but 
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it exposed some of the rotten timbers in Saya Kya Yin’s house 
by hurling part of the roof to a distance of some fifty feet. 

Next it attacked the semi-pucca (brick) building and the 
belfry, but both stood firm and did not budge an inch as if 
they did not care for its onslaught a fig, but the cowardly tall 
trees in the twinkling of an eye bowed down their proud tops 
in fear like a Burman in the presence of a Government offi- 
cial. In doing so the big branches fell on some of the small 
houses at the back of the semi-pucca building as if it thought 
they should not be near a strong and decent building. 

Then it turned to the N. E. and the punishment was more 
severe there than that on our compound. A fancy gate in 
front of the Municipal Building was felled as it was unneces- 
sarily put up there. The tile roofing of the old outdoor dis- 
pensary was blown off as the P. W. D. (Public Works Depart- 
ment) took a long time to comply with our request as to its 
estimates and new plan. 

The go-downs (elevators) in the railway premises and 
Chinese rice mill were leveled to the ground for hoarding too 
much paddy, and the corrugated iron sheets were dropped at 
an unknown destination. After damaging some more houses 
it bade farewell to us and disappeared. 

When the storm was abated the parents flocked to the 
school to see if their children were safe. They were quite 
surprised to see the old school building standing. They 
thought that it would not be able to stand the onslaught of 
that very dangerous enemy. Most of them heard me say, 
“The innocent children were safe in the arms of Jesus.” 

Well, I'll stop here, hoping to see you tomorrow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Zigon, 5th August, 1924. Sanu. 
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SEATTLE, GATEWAY TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


The Lure of the Rockies, Seattle and the Far West 


PLAN NOW FOR THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION IN SEATTLE 


TRIP across the Continent is in it- 
self a distinct factor in one’s educa- 
tion as citizen and patriot. It makes one 
a broader American. It is the first step 
toward the wiping out of the hurtful 
prejudices of sectionalism. It is a tour of 
discovery, not only in the new conception 
of the magnificent scenery of our conti- 
nent, but also in the similarities of human 
nature. If our East and West do not 
understand each other it is because they 
do not know each other, not for racial or 
geographical reasons. And it certainly 
means much for the people of the East 
to cross the Great Divide, come to some 
recognition of the vastness of our terri- 
torial extent, and to a new comprehen- 
sion of the task before us if our whole 
country is to be made Christian in a real 
and not nominal sense. See America 
first has much of significance in it. Here 
is an opportunity to see it from points 
eastward to the westward coast with a 
distinct purpose added to the enjoyment 
and the enlargement of horizon. 

The Northern Baptist Convention is 
to meet in Seattle, June 30 to July 5. 
The date was changed from the ordinary 
week in May because it was recognized 
that a trip requiring so much time would 
fit in with the vacation period of many 
people who could not get away in May. 
It becomes a matter of the summer out- 
ing now, and this should mean a very 
much larger attendance. Those who 
have to go and come, with scant time 
over the Convention days, can make a 
hurried trip covering sixteen days from 
New York; but it is to be hoped few will 
have to squeeze into that time-mold. Of 
course the mountain scenery would be 
unforgettable, and the distances would be 
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imprinted upon the memory, and much 
would be gained even in such a swift 
steam transit. For those making the 
trip for the first time, however, the ex- 
pense is too great and the points of inter- 
est are too many, not to make the expense 
somewhat greater and cover the points. 

The Round Trip Summer Tourist 
Rates will be in force after May 15, and 
these rates are less than any special Con- 
vention rates for those who go from east- 
ern points. They will be less even than 
clergy rates, and save all bother. Then 
of course you will have to decide what 
route to take, and here you have a fairly 
bewildering number of choices. You can 
go by any one of half a dozen or more 
routes, and return by a different and 
equally attractive itinerary. Those who 
wish to see the Grand Canyon and South- 
ern California with its beauties via the 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe can get the 
same round trip rate to Seattle, adding 
the extra “sleeper” fare and time expense 
from Los Angeles to Seattle. Other pop- 
ular lines (see Rock Island announce- 
ment on page 318), are from - Chi- 
cago to Denver, Colorado Springs, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City to San Francisco, 
or from Salt Lake City via Boise City 
and Portland to Seattle. To go to San 
Francisco and thence up to Seattle adds 
about $28.00 to the expense, including 
the sleeping car berth. Then there are 
the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
toconsider. This is with the idea of going 
out by one of the central or southerly 
routes and coming back by one of the 
northerly, but it is a simple matter to 
reverse the process. Return from Seat- 
tle by the Northern Pacific gives the Yel- 
lowstone Park attraction among others, 


and isa very fine line all the way through. 
(See announcement on page 316.) 
Then the Great Northern takes one to 
the Glacier National Park, wholly dif- 
ferent from the Yellowstone but mar- 
velous and awesome with the majesty 
of the mountains. And to be for a time 
on foreign soil, there is the Canadian 
Pacific, with its fascinating mountain 
and lake scenery as a vestibule to the flat 
stretches of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

There are various tours, with every- 
thing specified and prices fixed, save as to 
expense in Seattle during Convention 
week. One tour starts from Boston, and 
includes Alaska for those who wish a pro- 
longed trip; although one does not need 
to take in that offshoot, nor indeed to 
join farther than Seattle, then becoming 
independent. Another tour begins in 
New Jersey and unites with an Indiana 
tour at Chicago. Still another starts at 
Chicago. Each of these contemplates a 
special train or special cars and accom- 
modations, with good fellowship and no 
worry about knowing where or when to 
stop and what to see. The New England 
tour is conducted by Hiram N. Lathrop, 
161 Summer Street, Boston; the New 
Jersey-Indiana Baptist Special is en- 
dorsed by Rev. F. J. Squyer, 150 Stevens 
Avenue, Jersey City, and Superintendent 
Carlos P. Dinsmore of Indiana (Mr. 
Milton McKee, Manager, 308 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis), and the 
third is under the direction of Dr. Charles 
A. Brooks, Englewood, Chicago. For 
rates and particulars apply to any or all 
of these named, Other tours may be 
arranged, but these are all we know 
about. All the through lines have trans- 
portation directors who are glad to fur- 
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nish full information, and those who do 
not find it convenient to take the set 
tours can apply to any ticket agent and 
receive aid. So much for getting to and 
fro, with wonders whichever way you go. 

As for the Convention city, there is 
only one Seattle, and that all who see it 
will agree. It has climate and climb it 
both. It has natural beauty in the high- 
est degree—water, mountain summit, 
sky often matchless. Man has added his 
artificial achievements to nature’s prod- 
uct, and out of boom days has developed 
a remarkable residential section like itself 
and no other. We shall have more about 
Seattle later on, and so save adjectives 
now—but Seattle is a proud city and not 
without reason. We show the home of 
the First Baptist Church, where Dr. 
Bailey preaches. More of this and our 
other churches and the Baptists of West 
Washington later. Just now we are sug- 
gesting some of the lures that should draw 
several thousand Baptists from the East 
and Central West to the Convention and 
the Coast. 
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As to the cost of the trip we can only 
give some elementary figures. Here are 
the necessary expenses: Summer rates, 
round trip fare from New York to Seat- 
tle, going by one route and returning by 
another at option, $138.32; sleeping car, 
lower berth, $65.28; upper berth, $52.20; 
total fare and sleeper from New York 
out and back, $203.60 for lower and 
$190.52 for upper berth. The round 
trip from Chicago, fare and sleeper, is 
about $67 less (lower berth). Boston is 
about $9 more. The only way to lessen 
this total is to use the tourist sleepers, 
which are attached to nearly all through 
trains on the various lines from Chicago 
and Montreal and cost much less. It is 
to be remembered that the sleepers pro- 
vide accommodations for not less than 
five nights going and five coming to New 
York. To go to San Francisco, going or 
coming, adds $28 for fare and sleeper. 
The item of meals has to be considered, 
and is important, though the amount 
varies with the individual, so that esti- 
mates are of little value. Even light 
eaters, however economical, must not 
expect .to get the same prices on the din- 
ing cars, which as a rule have to be used 
on the through trains, as at home, and it 
is well to leave a fair margin. And then 
the “‘tips’’ must be reckoned—one of the 
worst importations ever made from 
Europe and a demoralizing and ever- 
present nuisance. The expense in Seattle 
can be reckoned from the figures fur- 
nished us by the local committee, to- 
gether with other facts which we give 
below. Those who wish to calculate 
closely will do well to write to the tour 
managers, who will know all the details. 
And take it on the word of those who 
know, that the transcontinental trip is 
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worth all it costs, if one can possibly 
make it. If made, moreover, it should in- 
clude as many of the natural wonders as 
can be brought within range—wonders 
that lead to a new reverence for the 
Creator of such a world. For those who 
wish an ocean voyage, including passage 
through the Panama Canal, the Panama 
Pacific Line from New York to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco makes a first 
cabin one-way fare of $250 up, depending 
on location of staterooms. This includes 
meals and stateroom for the fifteen days’ 
trip from coast to coast. A summer rate, 
one-way water and return by rail, ranges 
from $335 up. The Dollar Line, also the 
Pacific Mail, have similar services from 
New York. 


FACTS FROM THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
No. Rooms Without 


Hotel Available Bath With Bath 
Frye Hotel..... 100 $3.50 $5.00 $6.00 
New Richmond. 100 $2.50 3.00 4.00 5.00 

6.00 

Waldorf Hotel.. 100 2.00 3.00 3.00 5.00 

4.00 6.00 

Seward Hotel... 35 2.00 3.00 3.00 5.00 

4.00 6.00 

Savoy Hotel... 50 3. 3.50 4.00 5.50 
Moore Hotel... 50 2.50 3.50 4.00 6.00 up 
Gowman Hotel. 50 3.00 3.50 4.00 6.00 up 
Seattle Hotel... 75 2.00 4.00 5.00 up 

2.50 3.00 

Rainier Grand 50 2.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 

otel. 2.50 3.50 5.00 
St. Regis Hotel. 50 2.50 3.50 3.50 5.00 

4.00 6. 


Olympic Hotel. . 300 All rooms $4.00 up single. 
with bath. 6.00 up double. 

The list of hotels above includes only 
those of larger capacities, and shows the 
number of rooms available for Conven- 
tion delegates. There are many other 
smaller hotels. The rates quoted are 
capacity rates; that is, with two to a 
room. Prices are the same for either:one 
or two to a room. The hotels have 
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adopted this uniform rule in order to ac- 
commodate the largest number of people 
and to enable the hotels to do a capacity 
volume of business. Summer travel will 
be heavy and the hotels will be crowded. 
Convention delegates and visitors should 
make their reservations early. Those 
who wait until their arrival to engage 
hotel accommodations may expect to be 
put to some inconvenience. The local 
committee will not undertake to make 
reservations. This must be done with the 
hotels direct. 

Rooms in private homes, boarding 
houses and the smaller hotels will be 
listed at rates from $1.00 to $1.50 per day 
for those desiring this class of accommo- 
dations. Seattle has a large number of 
restaurants, cafés and cafeterias. The 
service is prompt and courteous, food ex- 
cellent and prices reasonable. 


A FEW FACTS 


The summer season in Seattle is usu- 
ally fair and cool. Visitors should bring 
suitable clothing. Recreation and side 
trips are being planned for the entertain- 
ment of delegates and visitors so as not 


to interfere with the regular meetings of * 


the Convention. 

Street car service from the downtown 
district and from the hotels to Conven- 
tion Hall and Headquarters is direct, 
quick and adequate. The Western 
Washington Baptist Convention office 
is 431 Burke Building, Second and Mar- 
ion. The Branch Store of the American 
Baptist Publication Society is 439 Burke 
Building. 

LOCAL COMMITTEE 


Wm. M. Livengood, Chairman. 

J. F. Watson, Secretary. 

John K. Bush, Lame gr 

Publicity, Chairman, C. A. Cook. 

Finance, Chairman, F y Martin. 

Hotels and Rooms, Chairman, A. T. Spear. 

Ushers, Chairman, B. W. Pettit. 

Hospital, Chairman, Dr. E. Nicholson. 

Reception, Chairman, C. K. Bowen. 

Transportation, Chairman, T. J. Moore. 

Check Room, Chairman, C. A. Hemenway. 

Automobile, Chairman, John Powers. 

Hospitality for Missionaries, Chairman, Mrs. L. 
E. Meacham. ¥ 

Decoration and Badges, Chairman, C. J. Erick- 
son. 

Meeting Place, Chairman, A. M. Bailey. 

Information, Chairman, Miss Winifred Myers. 

Registration, eng U. G. Moore. 

Printing, Chairman, E. H. Hicks. 

Pulpit, Chairman, F. B. Ra ell 

Banquets, Chairman, cat Elliott, Jr. 

Exhibits, Chairman, T. H. Hagen. 

Post Office, Chairman, W. C. Van Dervoort. 

Reports, Distribution, Chairman, B. P. Richard- 


son. 
Social Entertainments, Chairman, Corwin S. 


Shank. : 
Women’s Meetings, Chairman, Mrs. H. F. 
Compton. 


Address communications for all these 
committees to 431 Burke Building. 

Registration, Information, Committee 
rooms and Rest rooms will be in the First 
Baptist Church, Harvard and Seneca, 
two blocks from the Convention Hall. 
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Photograph of the church and of its 
pastor, Dr. A. M. Bailey, appear on the 
preceding page. 

All the meetings will be held in the 
Auditorium of the Masonic Temple, 
Harvard and Pine Streets, and the ex- 
hibits and displays will be on the first 
floor of this building. 


Tentative Program, Northern Baptist 
Convention 


SEATTLE, TUESDAY, JUNE 30, TO SUNDAY, 
JULY 5 


Convention Motto: ‘‘On Earth Peace’’—Luke 2:14 
(The important points are given, omitting details.) 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Welcome; Report of Executive Committee. 

President’s Address: Hon. Carl Milliken. 

Key-note Address: “On Earth Peace’’—Rev. 
Clinton Wunder. 

The Budget in a Picture. 

Meeting of State delegations. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of Committee on Nominations from 
States. 

Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety Annual Report, followed by two addresses. 

Joint Session of Foreign Mission Societies. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

Report of Finance Committee. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


Stereopticon Lecture. 
— of Board of Education—Dr. F. W. Padel- 


aie. ‘‘Why Goto College?’’—President Allan 
Hoben, D.D., Michigan. 

The Budget i in a Picture. 

Address: “Life Investment After College’’—Dr. 
David J. Evans, Missouri. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Mission Study—Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. 

Report of Commission to Investigate the Affairs 
of the Foreign Mission Society—Dr. A. W.Beavan. 

Report of Baptist City Plan Commission—Dr. 
C. H. Sears. 

Bible Exposition—Dr. John Marvin Dean. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board—Dr. E. T. Tomlinson. 

Address: ‘“‘Proxy Ministers’—Arthur M. Har- 
ris, New York. 

Annual Meeting Board of Education. 

_ Annual Meeting American Baptist Historical So- 

ciety. 

Report of Board of Missionary Cooperation— 
Dr. W. H. Bowler. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Stereopticon Lecture. 

The Budget in a Picture. 

Report of Commission on Social Service—Pres. 
Clifton D. Gray. 

Address: "tensilliationn and Applications of Spe- 
cial Service’ '—Dr. A. Ray Petty. 

Address: Bg rage and Obligations of 
Evangelism’”’—Dr. G. G. Johnson, Washington. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Mission Study—Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. 

Reports of Committees on Conference with Other 
Religious Bodies, and Baptist Bodies Using Foreign 
Languages. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

American Baptist Publication Society: Religious 
Education, etc. 

Bible Exposition—Rev. Arthur V. Allen, Michi- 


gan. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Reports of Law Committee on the Federal Coun- 
cil; The Washington Missionary Conference. 

Home Mission Societies. 

Group Conferences on International Friendship, 
Religious Education, Missionary Education, Stew- 
ardship and Church Efficiency, Church Building 
Planning, Evangelism, Social Service, City Mis- 
sions, World Wide Guild, Children’s World Crusade, 
Association of College Presidents. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Stereopticon Lecture. 
Home Mission Societies. 
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FRIDAY MORNING 

Mission Study—Dr. Charles A. Brooks, Illinois. 

Report of National Council of Northern Baptist 
Laymen—Wnm. Travers Jerome, Jr., New York. 

Address: ‘If I Were Preacher’’—Judge F. W. 
Freeman, Colorado. 
on “If I Were Layman’’—Dr. H. W. Freda, 

io. 
Address: ‘“‘A Challenge to Baptist Laymen’’— 
Dr. E. A. Hanley, California. 

The Budget in a Picture. 

Bible Exposition—Dr. M. Goodchild, New York. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Report of Convention’s Near East Relief Com- 
mittee—Dr. J. M. Moore, New York. 

Address: ‘‘The Christian Leadership Program of 
Near East Relief’ —John R. Voris. 

The Budget in a Picture. 

Address: ‘‘Missionary Education in the Church”’ 
—Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. 

Address: ‘‘A Missionary Journey Around the 
World’’—Dr. C. L. Laws, New York. 

The Budget in a Picture. 

Fresh Messages from the Foreign Front. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Stereopticon Lecture. 

Address: ‘“‘The Challenge of the World Situa- 
tion’’—Rev. David Bryn-Jones, Minnesota. 

Presentation of New Outgoing Missionaries— 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
Mission Study—Dr. C. A. Brooks. 
Reports of Committee on Resolutions, Commit- 
tee of Young People’s Work, Election of Officers. 
Patriotic Address—Dr. Samuel Macauley Lind- 


say. 
Bible Exposition: ‘tHe Opened to us the Scrip- 
tures’’—Dr. Clarence W. Kemper, W. Virginia. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Recreation and Entertainment under direction 
of Local Committee. 
Laymen and Brotherhood Banquet, Women’s 


Banquet. 
SUNDAY MORNING 

Women’s Bible Class taught by Miss Jessie 
Burrall, Missouri. 

Men’s Bible Class—Under direction of National 
Council of Northern Baptist Laymen. 

Convention Sermon—Dr. W. S. Abernethy, 
Washington, D. C. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 

Young People’s Session. 

Evening Worship conducted by Dr. H. W. Vir- 
gin, Illinois. 

Address—Rev. William Axling, Tapen. 

Address—Rev. W. E. Cameron, Toronto. 


A Nation-Wide Evangelistic Campaign 


This campaign, covering the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
will begin with the Convention at Seattle. 
The Home Mission Society, whose de- 
partment of evangelism under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. F. Stilwell has for years 
done an effective work in cooperation 
with the state organizations, has decided 
to make this evangelistic movement its 
major task for the coming year. United 
with it will be the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion and the Publication Societies, the 
State Conventions, City Mission So- 
cieties and Board of Education. These 
home mission agencies are included under 
the name of “The Cooperative Commit- 
tee on Evangelism,” with Dr. Frank A. 
Smith as chairman and Dr. Stilwell as 
director. There is a finance committee 
consisting of Drs. Smith, Stilwell and 
Main, and an executive committee com- 
prising Drs. Neil and Chalmers, Mrs. 
Westfall, Rev. William Reid, Drs. E. H. 
Dutton and George R. Baker. 

The conference which decided upon 
this comprehensive campaign voiced a 
general feeling that the time is ripe for 
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such a special effort to deepen the spir- 
itual life of our churches and present the 
claims of Christ to those who are now in- 
different to the appeal of the churches. 
While the movement will be independent 
of existing denominational agencies, care 
will be taken to avoid conflicts and secure 
cooperation. A committee on field ac- 
tivities consists of Dr. W. H. Bowler and 
Rev. Bruce E. Jackson, representing the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, and 
Dr. Smith, representing the committee. 
The Home Mission Society has put an 
appropriation in its budget to provide the 
necessary financial support. 

In announcing the campaign, Dr. 
Smith says: “The plans do not contem- 
plate the support of a large number of 
evangelists by the committee but to help 
each state and association to bring before 
the church and its pastor their responsi- 
bility for the evangelization of their own 
local field. The pastor and the local 
church are the evangelizing unit and will 
be left free to use such means as local 
conditions may require. Much will also 
be made of Sunday school evangelism, of 
work among the foreign-speaking groups, 
and of work among the schools and col- 
leges. It is hoped that every Baptist 
church in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion may be stimulated to do its part in 
what is the essential and primary task of 
the church of Jesus Christ. The com- 
mittee will need not only the cooperation 
of the pastors and churches but also re- 
quests that all the people pray earnestly 
that the power of God may descend on 
our churches, that there may be a quick- 
ening everywhere, and that many people 
may find Jesus as their personal Saviour.” 


spice Sime se gees 
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A New Self-Supporti 


Last month’s_ trans-Pacific mail 
brought to the Foreign Mission head- 
quarters at New York the cheering in- 
formation that another Baptist church 
in the Japan Mission had attained self- 
support. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken at the thanksgiving ser- 
vice of the church when this achievement 
was appropriately celebrated. The fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Foreign 
Mission Society and to the Woman’s So- 
ciety conveyed this gratifying informa- 
tion: 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, 
New York. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters: Grace to 
you and peace from God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We have the honor of informing you of 
the fact that our Himeji Baptist Church 
has begun her independent and self- 
supporting life with the New Year of 
1925, after nearly 4o years of existence. 
About 40 years ago, Rev. Henry H. 
Rhees, a missionary of the Northern 
Baptists, came to Himeji and started a 
preaching place with no membership at 
all, and today we have more than 500 
members and a self-supporting church. 
As we commemorate the event, our 
hearts go up to our Heavenly Father in 
grateful acknowledgement of His kind 
Providence during these many years. 

Then, too, our hearts turn toward you, 
the Mother Church, in America, in deep 
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ng Church in Japan 


appreciation of your Christian love, care 
and help. You have been and still are a 
good mother to us. You have guided us 
with your wise counsel, nourished us with 
consecrated missionaries and_ teachers, 
such as the late Rev. Frank C. Briggs, 
whose 15 years of self-sacrificing life and 
service to our church and community 
will never be forgotten. You have sus- 
tained us with your consecrated money 
and substance. And back of all this, you 
have followed us with your earnest pray- 
ers without which it is doubtful whether 
the child could ever have gotten to ma- 
turity. For all these things, please accept 
our heartfelt thanks. As long as our 
church exists, as long exist it must, we 
shall never forget what you have done 
for us. 

Rejoice with us and pray for us, for 
though we are standing upon our own 
feet, we are yet still weak in every way, 
and need your further cooperation and 
service. Let us work together, you on 
the other side of the Pacific, and we on 
this side, for the peace of the world and 
the coming of His Kingdom. 


Yours in Christ, 
(Signed) M. Osawa, Pastor. 
(Signed) Y. Shinagawa, Deacon. 
Representing the Himeji Baptist 
Church. 


There are now 32 Baptist churches in 
the Japan Mission, of which 11 are self- 
supporting. - These churches enrol 4,284 
members. During the year 1923 mission- 
aries in Japan reported the baptisms of 
316 converts. 
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A Disastrous Fire at Kodiak 

A tremendous loss to the Kodiak Bap- 
tist Orphanage, Wood Island, Alaska, 
occurred March ist, when the main 
building was burned to the ground. Mr. 
M. D. Rickman, superintendent, in a 
radiogram gave the cause of the disaster 
as a defective electric wire. All of the 
furniture, clothing of the small boys and 
the belongings of Hilda Krause and 
Beatrice Underwood, missionaries, was 
destroyed. No definite idea can be gained 
as yet of the actual damage because of the 
length of time needed for mail to arrive. 

It is known, however, that the main 
building contained the boys’ dormitories, 
kitchen, storerooms, hospital, power- 
house and residence of the superintendent 
and the two missionaries. Fortunately 
practically all of the provisions were 
saved but there is now no water or light 
system. 

Since 1893, Baptists have supported 
this work in Alaska. From the first it 





KODIAK ORPHANAGE WHICH WAS BURNED 
TO THE GROUND 


has been a pioneer work and still is. Im- 
moral conditions, disease, high mor- 
tality, and ignorance of clean and hy- 
gienic living still exist in the community. 
However, the home has in a measure 
prospered. The chapel on the grounds 
which is the only Baptist church in 
Alaska attracted many natives These in 
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SUPERINTENDENT M. D. RICKMAN OF KODIAK AND HIS FAMILY, 
TAKEN BEFORE THE FIRE 


turn brought their children to the home 
to begin the opportunity of a Christian 
atmosphere. 

About so children have had the or- 
phanage for their home during the last 
year. Most of them have but one parent 
living while others have none. Payment 
is made by natives for the care of the 
children when possible. However, the 
children are expected to share in the 
duties and responsibilities. In this way, 
the future leadership of the land is being 
trained how to live orderly, clean, Chris- 
tian lives. 

Extracts from letters of Hilda Krause 
and Goldie Bailey will give a more inti- 
mate idea of the work. Baptists must 
meet this emergency, else this work— 
sadly crippled—will have to be given up. 

“In my family now there are 26 girls 
and the one baby boy. Three of the girls 
aged eight, ten and twelve, are grand- 
children of the Russian priest in Kodiak. 
His wife is a native, and the father’s 
mother is a native too. To see the chil- 
dren one would think them all white. 
The home was broken up by other men 





BOYS OF THE KODIAK ORPHANAGE CLEANING FISH BEFORE CANNING IT 


FOR THE WINTER 


visiting the mother and then she would 
not let the father stay. He would not let 
her have the girls and she was willing to 
give them up. They are sweet girls, 
bright, and we are glad to have them 
with us. They have never done any 
work, but are willing to learn.” —Goldie 
Bailey. 





KODIAK ORPHANS 


“Here is a bit of wisdom of one of these 
children who lives near us on the island. 
After having described the conditions in 
a heathen home to my primary children, 
and contrasted them with those of the 
Christian homes, little nine year old 
Natalia spoke up and said, ‘If everybody 
would tell somebody else that it is nicer 
to be a Christian than to pray to stone 
gods and bad spirits, and that you get 
more, everybody would become a Chris- 
tian.’ By ‘getting more’ she meant 
that God hears our prayers which the 
heathen gods do not, and that He gives 
us the things we want if they are good 
for us. The Sunday following she brought 
Barbara, another little native girl, with 
her to Sunday school. I do not believe 
that a little child who has convictions 
like this is a heathen any more, but that 
it is for us to nurture the tender plant and 
help it to develop and shed its brightness 
across the gloom from which it rose.”— 
Hilda D; Krause. 
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Looking Backward 


WHAT BAPTISTS WERE THINKING ABOUT AND DOING 
IN THEIR YESTERDAYS 





| ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 





From the American Baptist Magazine 


The Vermont Baptist State Conven- 
tion issues a formal appeal to the 
churches to support the missionary work 
of the denomination, urging ‘that all 
moneys and other property may be at 
the disposal of the united wisdom of the 
whole, unless when a specific object is 
named by the donors, in which case it 
will be faithfully applied to that object 
whether foreign or domestic missions, or 
to the support of our literary institu- 
tions.”” The Convention Board appoints 
Rev. J. R. Dodge as traveling agent to 
solicit donations. (Thus the problem of 
designated gifts emerges very early in our 
denominational history.—Ed.) 

A travel article describes a journey on 
the new Erie Canal from Schenectady to 
Utica. The writer says: “The boat is 
narrow but it is fitted up with taste and 
the accommodations are very good. We 
have no fears of being upset, as we might 
have in a stage. We have no steam 
boiler to blow us up, and were the boat to 
sink we could not be drowned, as the 
water in the canal is only about four feet 
deep.”’ (The canal had not yet been ex- 
tended through to Lake Erie.) 

A letter to the editor from Calcutta 
reports that owing to the Burmese war, 
the missionaries in Rangoon are in a des- 
perate condition bordering on starva- 
tion, owing to the food shortage. Two 
thousand British soldiers are stricken 
with fever. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 





From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


A letter to the editor describes a two 
weeks’ evangelistic tour of John E. 
Clough, mentioning conferences with in- 
dividuals, preaching services in villages, 
travel at night in order to reach the next 
stopping place, opposition from priests 
and several baptismal services. On this 
tour 26 villages were visited and 25 con- 
verts baptized. Several others had to 
wait because of the scarcity of water. 

The Foreign Mission Board closes the 
fiscal year with total receipts of $241,- 
970.64, total expenditures $267,148.56, 
leaving a deficit of $25,177.92. 


The Foreign Board issues the formal 
call for the 61st Annual Meeting of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, to 
be held in Philadelphia, May 25-26. The 
annual sermon is to be preached by Rev. 
G. W. Northrup, D.D., of Chicago. 





| TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 





From the Baptist Home Mission Monthly 


Pastor T. S. Dulin of the Baptist 
Church in Burns, Oregon, appeals for a 
good bell for his church “‘so that people 
can know when there is a meeting, and 
especially that it may be known in Burns 
and vicinity when Sunday comes. From 
what one can see on the streets on Sunday 
one could not tell that there was any Sun- 
day or any God.” 

The Home Mission Board appeals to 
the churches not to withhold money from 
the Home Mission treasury under the 
mistaken supposition that the Board 
does not need it because of Mr. Daniel S. 
Ford’s large bequest, which will amount 
to about $200,000. No portion of the 
bequest is to be received during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The Board also calls 
attention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment War or Revenue Tax takes from 
Mr. Ford’s estate not less than $150,000, 
which means that the Home Mission 
Board, as a residuary legatee, indirectly 
pays $50,000 toward the expenses of the 
war with Spain. 

Rev. C. W. Brinstad is appointed gen- 
eral missionary for Nebraska. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Home Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention at a 
conference held in Indian Territory agree 
to a plan of unification of missionary 


‘ operations in the Indian Territory. The 


Baptist General Association and the Bap- 
tist Territory Convention are merged 
into one organization, to be known as the 
Baptist General Convention of the In- 
dian Territory. 


From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


India is suffering from the most ex- 
tensive famine which has ever visited the 
country within the range of history. In 
the Guzerat District, with a population 
of 60,000,000, more than 4,000,000 are 
being sustained at government relief 
works. The Foreign Board issues an ap- 
peal for famine relief funds to be distrib- 
uted under the direction of missionaries. 
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The denomination observes the Oncken 
Centennial in memory of J. G. Oncken, 
founder of the German Baptist Mission. 
An Oncken Memorial Fund is established 
for the aid of chapel buildingin Germany. 

Owing to a large increase in the sub- 
scription list, the supply of copies of the 
March issue of the magazine is com- 
pletely exhausted. The editor appeals to 
subscribers who do not preserve their 
copies to return them. 

Baptist progress in South Africa is 
seriously jeopardized by the war between 
England and the Transvaal. The South 
African Baptist suspends publication be- 
cause so many of its subscribers and 
agents are in military service. 

Missionary A. A. Bennett of Japan is 
awarded a gold cup by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in appreciation of the services 
rendered by him during the terrible loss 

of life and property occasioned by the 
great tidal wave. 





TEN YEARS AGO 





From Missions 


Class work at the Bethel Theological 
Seminary in Sweden is seriously handi- 
capped because all the students are sum- 
moned to serve 50 days at a military 
post. (This indicates that Sweden was 
also figuring on the possibility of being 
involved in the war.) 

Because of the serious financial situa- 
tion, the Foreign Mission Board proposes 
a reduction of $100,000 in appropriations 
for work on the foreign field, which will 
involve a cut of 18 per cent in appro- 
priations for work, reduction of all prop- 
erty appropriations, the retention at 
home of all missionaries on furlough and 
the sending of no new missionaries what- 
ever during the year. 

The Home Mission Board, while ex- 
pressing appreciation of the survey of 
evangelical activity in Mexico and the 
proposal to establish joint publication, 
declines to concur with other denomina- 
tions in the recommendation that all 
churches in Mexico should hereafter be 
known as “The Evangelical Church of 
Mexico,” on the ground that this would 
not be in harmony with Baptist church 
polity. The Board also states that trans- 
fer of membership by certificate would 
be impracticable without immersion. 

The editor in a special section of pic- 
tures of the Far West urges Baptist 
churches to send their pastors to the 
Northern Baptist Convention scheduled 
to meet in Los Angeles, May 19-25, ad- 
vising also a stopover at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. 
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Among Other Denominations 


Tue Episcopat Cuurcu reports hearty fighting, pulque drinking and the virgin 
cooperation in the support of its Pension of Guadalupe.’” 


Fund. Each church is annually assessed tek xk 
an amount equivalent to 774 percent Of Ps. (ConcREGATIONAL WoMAN’S 


its rector’s salary. Last year 99 per 
cent of such assessments, amounting to 


BoarpD of Missions reports a gift of 
$15,000, which will be used to erect the 


about $1,000,000, waspaid. Furthermore, ¢,-+ Christian community center for 
when an Episcopal minister dies in active Bulgaria. This will be located at Sofia, 
service a check for $1,000 is immediately the capital. It is hoped that the first 
sent to his widow, who thereafter receives part of the building will be ready for use 
an annuity of $300 as long as she lives. 5, September. 


www wee 


THE REFORMED CHURCH in the United Ay inreRESTING EXAMPLE of the wise 
States began work in China 25 years ago. yse of discarded material is reported from 
At the end of-the first quarter century, Nevada, where in a town of soo people 
the Board reports 32 places of worship, which had no church, Rev. O. L. Linn, 
with a membership of 764, and 26 Sunday 4 Presbyterian home missionary, con- 
schools with 2,607 pupils enrolled. More structed a comfortable and well-arranged 
than 25,000 patients are treated annually community church entirely of worn-out 
in the two mission hospitals. The value railroad ties which had been supplied 
of mission property is said to be $300,000, by the Southern Pacific Railroad. The 
and the Chinese contribute $14,000 an- church occupies the same lot as the vil- 


nually toward the work. 


www 


AT A RECENT conference of representa- 
tives of ministerial aid and pension 
boards, maintained by 15 Protestant de- 
nominations, these boards reported 19,- 


lage jail, and the missionary hopes that 
the influence of the former will eventually 
- make the presence of the latter unneces- 


sary. 
wHuK 


THROUGH THE PAULIsT Fathers of New 





500 pensioners or annuitants on their York, the Roman Catholic Church is now 
lists with annual expenditures in pen- broadcasting through its own station 
sions, annuitants and grants to widows, “for the purpose of acquainting the pub- 
retired ministers and orphans, amounting lic with the Catholic viewpoint on cur- 
to $6,126,542.48. Total assets were ap- rent affairs.” It is announced that simi- 
proximately $75,500.00, including re- lar stations are to be located in Chicago 
and in San Francisco. 
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THE GREAT EcuMENICAL Conference THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN Associa- 
on the life and the work of the churches tion plans to celebrate its centenary in 
will be held in Stockholm, August 9-30. May. One of the honored guests will be 
Protestant communicants in all coun- the famous Indian poet, Rabindranath 
tries are appointing delegates, and it is Tagore. 
expected that more than 500 will be www 
present, including about 150 American 4 yeyorrat to William Booth is to be 
delegates, who will sail in July. The erected in London by the Salvation 
program includes such subjects as ‘“The Army. This will contain educational 
Church and Industrial Problems,” ‘“In- buildings, lodging houses and a great 
ternational Relations,” “Christian Edu- tower with a beacon light. 
cation,” “Cooperative and Federative ek 
Efforts in the Churches,” “Obligations 

ACCORDING to the new issue of The 


of the Church in View of God’s Purpose 
for the World.” Christian Occupation of China there are 
seox3 now 6,204 missionaries and 28,306 
..... Chinese workers in that country. The 
A PaesSvrenian ee writing churches and chapels number 949 with 
to his Board states: There sep decided 366,524 members, while the entire Chris- 
drift away from the Catholic Church in ji3n constituency is reported as 806,926. 
Mexico today. I read recently that of 
the 300 members of the two houses of Ww 
Congress in Mexico, not one isa Catho- THE LUTHERAN CHURCH is greatly 
lic. President Obregon, in a public ad- pleased with the success of its broadcast- 
dress, is reported to have said, ‘The three ing through its radio station at Concordia 
chief evils for Mexico today are bull Seminary in St. Louis. Following its 


serves. 
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first program, letters of appreciation were 
received from more than 40 cities as well 
as from remote sections in Canada, Cuba 
and Porto Rico. Lutheran programs are 
broadcasted every Sunday and Wednes- 


day. 
Kwek 


THE AMERICAN BOARD is encouraging 
definite relationship of foreign mission- 
aries to home churches, which assume 
their support in whole or in part. In this 
way 302 missionaries are definitely sup- 
ported by local churches, while 21 mis- 
sionaries are supported wholly or in part 
by individual givers. The Missionary 
Herald states that “the inspiration and 
intimate interest generated by this rela- 
tionship counts in a large way for the 
generous giving of these churches.” 


www 


THE FAMOUS ST. LUKE’s Hospital of 
the Episcopal Church in Tokyo, which 
was destroyed by the earthquake in 1923 
and restored to service through the con- 
struction of temporary buildings, has 
again been seriously damaged by fire. 
On January 13 one of the largest of the 
temporary buildings was totally de- 
stroyed and the loss will probably exceed 
$100,000. Fortunately, 145 patients, 
who were confined in it, were safely re- 


moved. 
wre 


THE BuDGET CommiTTEE of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States has 
fixed the missions and beneficence budget 
for the year 1925-1926 at $15,000,000. 
Last year 135 Presbyterian churches re- 
ported that their contributions for mis- 
sions and beneficences exceeded the total 
church expenses. 

WWW 

THE NATIONAL CouncIt of the Episco- 

pal Church is appealing to its constitu- 


~ ency for a special Good Friday offering, 


which will be used for the work of the 
church in Jerusalem and in the Near 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH has made 
remarkable progress in Korea. There are 
2,097 church buildings, which include 
209 new edifices erected last year. 
Church membership numbers 193,850, 
while there are 161,299 pupils under in- 
struction in the Sunday schools. 


www 


NEw Or-EANS has been chosen as the 
place of meeting for the 48th Triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which will convene there on 
October 7, and remain in session for 
three weeks. 
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of ‘““God’s Commissioner” to Dr. Kerna- 
han in a sonnet that occupies an intro- 
ductory page. Pastors will find much of 
suggestion in this volume. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.; $1.25.) 

The Beauty of the New Testament, by 
Burris A. Jenkins, was written to bring 
out in relief the literary charm of the 
Gospels and the Epistles. The aim has 
been accomplished in a way that cannot 
fail to attract and interest the reader, and 
disclose new beauties even to those who 
have thought themselves most familiar 
with the sayings of the Master Teacher 
and the noble words of His devoted dis- 
ciple, Paul. Moffatt’s translation is used 
for the quotations. (George H. Doran 
Co.; $1.60 net.) 

Prayers for Girls, by Elizabeth Robin- 
son Scovil, will prove a source of help 
and spiritual strength to those who use 
it. The prayers cover a wide range of cir- 
cumstance in the daily life, and express 
the need and desire of the heart. One 
could wish that the proof-reader had kept 
before him the distinction between “‘has”’ 
and “hast.” The little volume is neatly 
printed. (Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

Roman Christianity in Latin America, 
by Webster E. Browning, Litt.D., is a 
little book of 96 pages packed full of in- 
formation and wise advice. It belongs in 
The World’s Living Religious series 
cloth.) which the Board of Missionary Prepara- 

‘ : , tion of North America is engaged in pub- 

The Influence of the Bible, on History, lishing. The author has spent twenty- 
Literature and Oratory, by Thomas Tip- geyen years as a missionary in South 
lady, brings together in convenient space America, has come into contact with all 
and attractive manner the evidence prov- classes of people in the Latin Republics, 
ing that the Bible has been and is the ang knows the people, the Romanism 
most influential Book in the world, un- that is the religion of the masses of them, 
approachable in value. A series of ser- and with irenic temper discusses the at- 
mons lie within its chapters, at least titude which Protestant mission work 
in suggestion and illustrative matter. should be carried on among them. Fair 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.) minded and authentic, a book to be 

Visitation Evangelism, by A. Earl Ker- widely known. (Fleming H. Revell 
nahan, D.D., is a practical book on a‘ Co.; $r.) 
subject that is appealing more and more Primary Story Worship Programs, by 
to the laymen in our churches wherever Mary Kirkpatrick Berg, contains many 
it is rightly presented to them. How the helpful suggestions growing out of the 
author was led into the new way, and the author’s experience with little children. 
methods he has pursued, with instruc- The sample stories illustrate the care 
tions of useful character for others, the that should be taken in dealing with 
reader will learn in these pages, which are Scripture and in telling stories which in- 
full of interest. We note-that our friend, volve the Master and impute to Him 
Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, pastor of Cen- apocryphal sayings. This is not neces- 
tral Church, Providence, gives the title sary, since the stories are told so inimit- 
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Reviews of New Books 


The Old Testament, translated by 
James Moffatt, in two volumes. We can- 
not say that we get as much satisfaction 
out of Dr. Moffatt’s Old Testament 
translation as we have out of his New 
Testament. The work is much more 
difficult, and especially any attempt to 
make the language fit the man in the 
street. Speaking for that man, we believe 
he does not wish to be catered to in the 
way of translation; and the translator has 
put a heavy handicap on his work, in the 
eyes of the average reader, when he 
adopts “the Eternal” for the Jehovah of 
the Authorized Version. This was an ex- 
ceedingly poor choice. There are nota- 
ble places where the new translation is 
not the translator at his best. But hav- 
ing said this, it should be added that 
Bible students will find this a suggestive 
commentary, enlightening and interest- 
ing at many points. That Dr. Moffatt 
has accomplished a stupendous task is 
conceded. One gain is almost certain to 
come, and that is the widespread reading 
and re-reading of the Old Testament that 
will be induced by this new translation 
in a day when the Bible has been so 
largely eliminated from our schools and 
homes. The minister will find here rich 
rewards of scholarship and phrases that 
will make old texts new. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $2.50 each volume net in 
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ably and simply in the Gospels. Help in 
arranging programs is a special and use- 
ful feature of the book. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $1.75.) 

Under the arresting title, Why the 
Church? the Commission on the Church 
which is a branch of the National Con- 
ference on the Christian Way of Life has 
published a syllabus of questions for use 
by forums and discussion classes. ‘The 
secretary of this Commission is Dr. John 
M. Moore, pastor of Marcy Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in Brooklyn. With merely 
time to glance through the pages, we can 
say that here is a study which pastors 
and laymen in our churches will do well to 
secure. The questions are searching, and 
the fact that many of them are provoca- 
tive of discussion and serious considera- 
tion gives good reason for such a work of 
investigation carried on by men pro- 
foundly interested in the church and con- 
cerned for its development along the lines 
that would meet the approval of its Great 
Head. The work is published by the As- 
sociation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, at 
go cents in cloth, 60 in paper. 

Negrolana, by Dr. Frank, is a remark- 
able story founded on fact. The author 
is a Texas business man who believes his 
book will be more widely read if pub- 
lished under a pseudonym. It ought to 
be read, for it puts in strong light the 
evils of lynching, and gives the results of 
painstaking investigation. The racial 
question, now so prominent, is here 
treated in a frank and helpful manner, 
and the African romance feature is inci- 
dental. The closing picture of a Negro 
Republic idealized is nothing more than 
ought to be possible of realization—some 
day. Not only interesting but provoca- 
tive of active concern. (Christopher 
Publishing Co.; $2.50 net.) 


New Books Received 


The Door That Has No Key, by B. C. 
Clausen (Judson Press; $1.25). 

The Monuments and the Old Testa- 
ment, by I. M. Price (Judson Press; $2.50). 

Best Sermons, 1924, edited by J. F. 
Newton (Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
C.; $3.50). 

Six Marks of a Christian, by A. P. 
Shatford (J. C. Winston; $1). 

John Henry Jowett, by A. Porritt 
(Doran; $2.50). 

Psychology for Bible Teachers, by E. A. 
Annett (Scribner’s; $1.50). 

The Bible Cross Word Puzzle Book, by 
Elliot & Forbush (J. C. Winston; $1). 

The Christian Belief in Immortality, by 
J. H. Snowden (Macmillan; $1.50). 

The Changing Church and the Un- 
changing Christ, R. H. Coats (Doran; $2). 
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FROM THE WORLD FIELD 





























































port of the pastors. 
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Rev. E. B. Roacu of Prome, Burma, 
reports that 3,400 copies of the gospels 


different tribes in the United States. 
www 


yet seen in this land.” 
wWuK 


AT A DEPTH of 104 feet water has been 
struck and plenty of it at the Indian 
Mission near Reno, Nev. Missionary 
Scott reports that the water, so impor- 
tant in this desert country, is being used 
by all the Indian families nearby. A 
pumping machine run by gasoline with a 
pressure tank of 720 gallons has been in- 
stalled. Grass and trees will soon be 
growing in front of the mission station. 


KWH 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOLS in Darrang field result 30 conversions have been reported. 
and in North Lakhimpur, Assam, which okt 

are being helped by the Woman’s Board, 

are making fine progress, according to 

reports from Rev. John Firth. During 

the past year 44 converts united with the 


churches from the village schools. s ; 
cover swiftly and pleasantly the 50 miles 
WwW between Mongnai and Loilem, the jour- 
Rev. Harry H. TREAT, missionary to ney now taking but a half day when be- 
the Kiowa and Apache Indians of Okla- fore it took three full days by ox cart. 
homa, is a member of a committee setting In addition it is of inestimable service in 


message of salvation through Christ. 


www 


tripled the missionary’s usefulness. Dr. 
H. C. Gibbens of Mongnai, Burma, 
writes: “Our Ford makes it possible to 


fields so that Christian Indians of West- Mrs. Gibbens to nearby villages, enabling 
ern Oklahoma may have a knowledge them to visit many places they could not 
of the missionary needs of Indians in all visit without the car and helping them 
parts of the western hemisphere. In enter upon the day’s work of house-to- 
Home and School, a paper edited by Mr. house visitation—feeling fresh and not 
Treat in the interests of the Indians of the already tired out with a long walk of 
Comanche, Kiowa, Apache, Wichita, several miles under a tropical sun. It has 
Caddo and affiliated tribes, interesting become quite common in this house-to- 
items have appeared from time to time house work to meet people who have 
with regard to the Indians who live never heard of our God. The Ford car 
south of the United States. Rev. H. B. takes us to the great bazaar or market 


THE KANDUKURU mission field which Dinwiddie of New York has been secured 
was placed under the care of the Home by the committee to deliver several ad- 
Mission Society of the Telugu Baptist dresses concerning the unevangelized 
Convention in 1919 reports good prog- tribes in South America. In Mexico, in 
ress. Rev. P. Abraham who is in charge Central and South America, there are 
states that 175 were baptized last year single tribes with as many individuals as 
and that 75 rupees were given in sub- are in all the tribes of Oklahoma. Some 
scriptions in addition to money for sup- tribes have more Indians who speak one 
language than all the Indians now in the 


E ; Two OF OUR Burman evangelistic 
have been sold on his field during the jpissionaries tell us that they are finding 
past year and a large number of tracts more and more interest shown in the 
and leaflets distributed. He says: “We Gospel, among both the Chins and the 
have rejoiced to find a readiness to hear pyrmans. Ina village called Otanegone 
on the part of so many people. We be- they preached to a crowd of Burmans 
lieve that the Burmans are thinking as by moonlight. At Nyaung-bin-tha there 
never before and that we are justified in 216 now about 4o Christians, ten Chins 
hoping for greater things than we have having been baptized, consisting mostly 
of pupils in the village school. At another 
place, Kyaunwin, there are about 25 
more Chin Christians. They preached 
at four other adjacent villages during this 
particular trip and found at each place 
a new enthusiasm and eagerness for the 


Dr. CLAUDE B. MILLER, who has been 
called to the pastorate of the City Park 
Church, Denver, recently held meetings 
with the students of Bacone College, the 
school for Indians in Oklahoma, and as a 


AGAIN THE Ford car has doubled and 


up an educational program on Indian taking the evangelists, Bible woman and, 


in the Loilem section of our field where 


we hold evangelistic services in our pub- 
lic preaching hall. This market is the 
gathering place for traders for many, 
many miles in every direction and to it 
there come men and women of all races— 


Shans, Burmans, Taungthus, Indians, 


Chinese, Black Karens and _ other 
Karens.” 


www 


ONE HUNDRED PEOPLE were baptized 
in the Ntondo field of the Belgian Congo 
during the past year. The church mem- 
bership is now 1,048, while many desire 
baptism who have not yet been examined. 


ww HW 


AT ONE OF the recent Sunday evening 
services for sailors at the Naval Station, 
San Diego, Cal., conducted by Rev. 
Floyd T. Barkman, director of work 
among United States service men, 400 
were present and 14 new decisions were 
made to accept Christ as Saviour. Mr. 
Barkman, under the joint appointment 
of the Home Mission Society and the 
Southern California State Convention, 
is Protestant chaplain for Camp Kearny 
and special representative of the Baptist 
denomination among the United States 
service men in Southern California. 


ww 


DuRING THE FURLOUGH of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. J. Longley, the field work of the 
Ramapatnam field has been in charge of 
a field council, composed of two semi- 
nary teachers, a field worker, a layman 
from the villages, and Rev. W. E. Boggs, 
missionary. 


Ww He 


Miss IpA B. Etuiorr writes from 
Mandalay, Burma: “‘Ma Thin Tone is a 
valuable worker in many departments, 
but unfortunately she is very frail in 
health, so we have to plan for her to have 
light work. She is earnest in her efforts 
in trying to reach the girls and influence 
them toward Christianity. This year 
she is interesting the Buddhist girls in 
learning songs, and often they contribute 
a very good one, having learned the 
words so they sing entirely from memory, 
and in very good harmony. She is help- 
ful in planning school programs, having 
good taste and understanding the limi- 
tations of the children. I wish there 
were many such in Burma!” 
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BEGINNING MARCH 29 and continuing 
until Easter Sunday evangelistic meetings 
were conducted at Crow Agency, Mon- 
tana, by Rev. H. H. Clouse, so long a 
missionary to the Kiowa and later a 
teacher of the Bible at Bacone College. 
There has been an encouraging develop- 
ment of the work at this station under 
Missionary C. A. Bentley. 


www 


“Our Hospira here in Suifu has been 
a busy place since we came back from the 
hills the latter part of August. Ordi- 
narily we can have our hospital full and 
still not feel that we are worked too 
hard,” writes Miss Frida G. Wall. ‘“The 
fact now is that we are having an epi- 
demic of fever in Suifu and it hit our boys’ 
school across the river the first part of 
October. Our hospital has been full most 
of the time with 50 and 60 patients and 
only two trained nurses.” Miss Wall is 
now home on furlough. 


ww 


“SOME PEOPLE say there are no un- 
selfish motives in the world. Allis an eye 
for an eye. Well, they do not know our 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board.” Thus wrote a far-western 
beneficiary. 


ww 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER held at Bene- 
dict College, at Columbia, S. C., in Janu- 
ary was an inspiring success. Each 
morning and afternoon group meetings 
under the leadership of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. were held and many 
reconsecrated themselves to the Master. 
Noon and evening meetings were con- 
ducted in the college chapel. Twenty- 
three of the older students accepted 
Christ. 

KWH 

THE AMERICAN Baptist Mission Boys’ 
High School in Mandalay, Burma, has 
been named Kelly High School, in honor 
of Dr. E. W. Kelly, for 40 years a mis- 
sionary to the Burmans. This school, 
with an enrolment of 405, is reported to 
be the largest Anglo-Vernacular school 
in Upper Burma. 

Kw 


Missionary G. J. GEIS is rejoicing 
greatly over the way the Kachin Chris- 
tians in his station of Myitkyina, Burma, 
are taking hold of the support of the 
work. One of the schoolboys gave him 
,00 rupees and will give 60 more toward 
‘he support of a preacher in the northern 
district. 


wee 
SECRETARY CHARLES L. WHITE of the 
!Tome Mission Society has recently writ- 
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ten many friends of the venerable and of Spanish-speaking people who suffered 


greatly beloved missionary to Indians, 
Rev. J. S. Murrow, founder of*the Mur- 
row Indian Orphanage, calling attention 
to the goth birthday of this Grand Old 
Man, which occurs June 7, and requesting 
that loving greetings be sent him at 
Father Murrow has been 
identified with Baptist missions for the 
Indians from an early date and he has 
been associated with many of the best 
movements in behalf of the American red 
men. All who know him personally love 
him and are grateful to him for the gifts 
he has made in life and service to the 


Atoka, Okla. 


cause of home missions. 





A Paradise for Annie 


The great desire of so many mis- 
sionaries to have “Christ in Every 
Home” seems to be far off as yet. 
“After visiting in many homes my 
heart goes out in pity for the chil- 
dren,” writes E. Mae Case from 
Youngstown, O. “I stand in awe and 
admiration that many of them are as 
respectable as they are. Little Annie, 
whose face we washed the other day 
in the kindergarten, lives with her 
mother and I don’t know how many 
boarders, all in one room. Here they 
have two most untidy, unsleepable 
beds, and here they cook, eat, wash, 
sleep and live (if you can call it liv- 
ing). The floor is positively filthy 
with potato peelings, sauerkraut, 
bread, mud and ashes. No fresh air 
is allowed to enter except when the 
door is opened long enough for one to 
get in or out. What a paradise the 
Mission kindergarten must be for 
Annie.” 











Rev. W. A. PHILLIps of Tura, Assam, 
reports that the work of the village 
schools continues to be very encouraging. 
Several new schools have been opened in 
Simsanggiri in the center of the hills, 
three days distant. A year or two ago 
there were only about half a dozen Chris- 
tians in that vicinity. Now Mr. Phillips 
says the people are repeatedly asking for 
someone to come and baptize the new 
converts. Wild elephants and tigers are 
numerous in that section and mission- 
aries can reach it only by tramping 
through the jungle, over paths nearly 
overgrown with underbrush. 
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DuRING THE month of December 
there were 12 professions of faith in the 
Bauchet Mission, Los Angeles, Cal. 
This is the community composed mostly 





recently from the pneumonic plague. 


www 


BACONE COLLEGE, Oklahoma, had 315 
students at the beginning of the new 
year. This is the largest enrolment in its 
history. With 31 baptisms in December, 
Bacone also shows proportionate spir- 
itual growth. 


www 


AT A MEETING of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the South Dakota Baptist State 
Convention held on March 12th, Rev. 
J. L. Barton, of Omaha, Nebr., was 
elected Acting General Superintendent 
of the South Dakota Convention to suc- 
ceed Dr. S. P. Shaw, who for many years 
served so faithfully in that position. Mr. 
Barton is a graduate of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, class of 1913, and 
has had several successful pastorates in 
Nebraska. 

Kw 


HACHINOHE, the largest outstation of 
Morioka station in Japan, was swept by 
fire that destroyed the larger part of the 
town, taking with it the Baptist church 
building and leaving most of the church 
members without homes. ‘The town is 
already largely rebuilt with much better 
buildings. Among these will soon stand 
a new and better Baptist church. In the 
midst of the ruins, the church members 
entertained the Tohoku Baptist Associa- 
tion and paid all the expenses usually met 
by the entertaining church. They will 
put about 600 yen into the new building 
—an amount that represents great per- 
sonal sacrifice. 


www 


SPELMAN COLLEGE in Atlanta reports 
that nearly all of the students are pro- 
fessing Christians, while 26 have defi- 
nitely decided for some form of Christian 
service. 

WwW 

MISSiONARY GEORGE E. BLACKWELL, 
of Loikaw, Burma, has recently returned 
from two long preaching tours among the 
non-Christians in a distant section of his 
large field. He was the first white man 
who had ever visited most of the villages. 
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EPIDEMICS ONE AFTER the other, 
measles, typhoid, yellow fever, influenza, 
have decimated the population in Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. ‘No home has es- 
caped,” writes Eleanor Blackmore. “A 
little lad of ten sent a message to the 
Sunday school, saying that he felt that . 
he was never going to recover but that he 
was a Christian and he wanted his com- 
panions to come and pray with him.” 
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Laying the Corner-stone of the Jubilee 
Building at Swatow 


BY ABBIE G. SANDERSON 


The laying of the corner-stone of our 
new Girls’ High School building was set 
for Christmas Day. Christmas was full 
without it, however, and rainy besides; 
so when the next morning dawned clear 
and sunny we were glad we had post- 
poned it to a time which proved more 
auspicious in every way. We climbed 
the hill just across the valley from the old 
. mission compound, where the foundations 
of the building are set close among the 
big, jutting boulders of the hillside. As 
we stood out on the northwest corner of 
the cement first floor we looked down 
across Swatow Bay to the city and out 
over the surrounding plains to the hills 
beyond, the very places from which the 
most of our girls come. Miss Prescott, 
standing not far from this spot a few 
years ago, rejoiced with us that our girls 
were to be in a place so high and apart, 
up in the clear air where it seems easier to 
find God and where the far look, to the 
mountains, to the plain, to the sea, is 
restful to both body and spirit. A finer 
view is indeed rarely found. 





MRS, ASHMORE SPREADING THE FIRST TROWEL OF MORTAR AT THE LAYING OF 


The girls began the exercise with the 
new school song which they love. Their 
voices sounded especially sweet to me, 
just back from America two days. Miss 
Miller brought forward the pewter box 
which was to be sealed in a niche within 
the corner-stone. Miss Culley gave a list 
of the things that were put into the box: 
a copy of Dr. Ashmore’s translation of 
the whole Bible into the Swatow collo- 
quial, the latest issues of a Chinese Bible 
magazine and of the local church paper, 
a brief history of the school with some 
pictures of the girls and their two new 
school songs, and a silk paper on which, 
in their own handwriting, were written 
the names of all the present pupils and 
teachers. 

The address of the morning was given 
by Mrs. Ashmore, one of the pioneers in 
girls’ school work. She is our oldest 
worker among the Chinese girls here and 
has always had girls’ work much in her 
heart. In her explanation of this latest 
gift, from the women in America Mrs. 
Ashmore said: “The women of America 
realized that they had something which 
the Chinese women did not have. What 
was it? It was the knowledge of the true 
God and His Son our Saviour and Lord. 
When the realization came to them, they 
wanted to share this knowledge, and the 
vision and blessing it always brings, with 
the Chinese women so that they might 
have it too. How could they do this? In 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF THE JUBILEE BUILDING, 


two ways, by coming themselves, or by 
giving money to send others. Many of 
them could not follow the first plan but 
wanted to try the second one. In order 
to do this they organized a society, which 
collected the money. Some of this money 
came from those who could give of their 
abundance, but much of it came from 
women who could give only their mite. 

“The workers sent out soon had con- 
verts and these converts needed to be 
trained. It was well for them to be saved 
themselves but how much better for them 
to know how to help save others! They 
needed to be taught many things. How 
should they be trained? There was only 
one way, and that was to have the women 
and girls come into the schools. This was 
done, but as time went on a building was 
needed where more of the girls could come 
together to be trained for Christian 
leadership. So the women of America 
gave the money to provide this building 
the corner-stone of which is being laid 
today. 

“When Christ ascended He gave to His 
disciples His last commission. The first 
part of it was ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’ 
But that was not all of it; the rest is im- 
portant, too, “Teaching them... all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.’ That means not merely the educa- 
tion which comes in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy but the education of heart and soul 
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which teaches how to live the Christian 
life. We need the arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, to give mind training and develop- 
ment, but we must never forget the ulti- 
mate aim of the school, to help the stu- 
dents who come here to see how to do 
things and to learn how to make deci- 
sions and how to use their talents for 
God. This is the hope of the women of 
America as they send this gift to you, 
their sisters in China.” 

Miss Helen Pue, our dean, a graduate 
of Ginling College, made response as fol- 
lows: “Not many years ago the Chinese 
girls of this Swatow district were smoth- 
ered in the darkness of ignorance. Such 
terms as education, social position, and 
home life even, had little meaning to 
them. But since the time when the Mis- 
sionary Society founded this school many 
students have gone forth from here and 
have been of service in some degree in 
the communities where they have lived 
and worked. Now that you have given 
us this, another opportunity for further 
improvement, we shall strive with all our 
might to fulfil your hopes in us. We are 
deeply touched by this gift from you, and 
I wish to express to you at this time the 
gratitude of us all, teachers and students, 
to the women of America for the gener- 
ous gift, and also to you who have your- 
selves come out to help us.” 

Then came the laying of the corner- 
stone. The pewter box was sealed in 
place within the stone. Most fittingly, 
Mrs. Ashmore was asked to spread the 
first trowel of mortar. Mrs. Waters, for 
many years an enthusiastic and much- 
loved worker among the girls, offered 
prayer. The girls sang two Christmas 
songs and then we went home. 

Although the ceremony was not an 
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elaborate one, those of us who were 
present will not soon forget the simple 
yet impressive little service of song and 
dedication. It will be a happy day for us 
when the building is finished. 


Tue MOTHER OF BIBLE TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


It seems peculiarly fitting that the 
account of the laying of the corner-stone 
of the new Girls’ High School building at 
Swatow should have arrived almost 
simultaneously with a letter giving some 
interesting facts about the life and work 
of Miss Adele Fielde, the first single 
woman in the Chinese Mission. A fur- 
ther link is the fact that this Jubilee 
Building is a gift from the women of Cen- 
tral District and that Miss Fielde was one 
of the first missionaries to China sent out 
by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the West. 

The letter, with the picture of Miss 
Fielde taken in Bangkok in 1867, came 
from Mrs. William M. Lisle, a widow now 
residing at West Newton, Mass. When 
Mrs. Lisle and her husband were sent out 
to Siam in 1867, they found Miss Fielde 
already there, where “after two years of 
hard study and living alone a great deal 
at out-stations, she had conquered the 
language and was really doing a man’s 
work.” Three years later Miss Fielde 
was transferred to Swatow. To quote 
Mrs. Lisle further: “In China it is 
proper for a woman over 50 to go abroad 
and mingle with the people, so Miss 
Fielde took ignorant old Chinese Chris- 
tian women, taught them the Bible a 
little at a time and sent them into the 
homes with the wonderful story. Thus 
Miss Fielde was the mother of our Bible 
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ADELE 1867 
women and also the mother of our Bible 
schools,” 

This was the beginning of the Bible 
Training School at Swatow, the oldest 
institution of its kind in the world. Out 
of this work grew the children’s schools, 
for some of the Bible women brought 
their children with them to class and thus 
formed the nucleus first of a boys’ board- 
ing school and later a similar school for 
girls. 

Another notable piece of work done by 
Miss Fielde was the compiling of a dic- 
tionary. Its preparation stretched over a 
period of years but was finally completed 
in 1883 and is still in use there, according 
to Rev. A. H. Page who has recently come 
from Swatow. How fervently do we echo 
the words of Mrs. Lisle, “Her reward 
must be wonderful in the Glory Land!” 

The work at Swatow has gone steadily 
forward from the time when Dr. William 
Ashmore purchased the land at Kak- 
chieh, across the bay from Swatow city, 
and established the Baptist Mission 
there. Now comes the erection of the 
building to house the High School for 
Girls, a gift from the women of Central 
District. This is the priceless heritage 
of our beloved pioneers, the opportunity 
given us to push back farther and ever 
farther the frontiers of ignorance and 
degradation; to plant deeper and ever 
deeper in the hearts and lives of men the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
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Leaves of Healing 
MRS. ORRIN R. JUDD 


Is it not beautiful and fitting at this 
blossom time of the year when every tree 
is athrob with life and beauty to remind 
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ourselves that the chosen symbol of our 
Golden Anniversary is the tree, the active 
embodiment of life and growth? The 
figure taken from the last chapter of the 
Book of Revelation is aptly applied to 
represent the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society in its fifty 
years of ministry to peoples of many na- 
tions. To them it has indeed been “a 
tree of life’ spreading out its generous 
branches over Indians, Negroes, and a 
score of New American groups, including 
Chinese and Japanese, and reaching out 
over Mexico, Central America, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Alaska. 

If you ask who planted the tree, take 
the reply from Joyce Kilmer, “Only God 
can make a tree,” for it is in the same 
spirit and with the same conviction that 
the first annual report says: ‘“‘What Hath 
God Wrought!” And every year since, 
the quiet steady growth and develop- 
ment indicative of life abundance has 
called back to the past its report and 
forward to the future its encouragement: 
“What Hath God Wrought!” 

The slender sapling gave no hint of the 
proportions that would record its meas- 
ure after fifty years. The first year’s re- 
port of cash receipts of $6,700 now is in- 
significant beside an annual budget of 
over $350,000. The missionaries who 
numbered five or six then have grown to 
an army of 300 now. The evangelistic 
worker and primary teacher have called 
to the aid the specialists for kinder- 
garten and club work, for clinic and play- 
ground, in the persons of the nurse, the 
doctor, the matron, the music teacher 
and the educator prepared in a fine 
scheme of cooperation to administer a 
complete system of school opportunity 
from day nursery to the professional 
course, that Christ may be worthily re- 
ceived into the homes under our flag. 

“Leaves of healing!” How won- 
drously they have transformed the Indian 
and the world about him! The leaves 
that have refreshed him, he is himself 
passing on to other tribes who know not 
yet the shelter and refreshment of the 
tree of life. And to the school that en- 
lightened the eyes of his understanding 
he has brought an offering which is as 
streams of living water to the very roots 
of the tree that first nourished him. 

From the Southland comes the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of over 150,000 students 
from the Fireside Schools where they 
first tasted the healing leaves; and with 
them are gathered from a score of schools, 
pushing out of the primary grade into 
high schools, and from high school to 
college, and from college to professional 
courses, thousands of their comrades. 
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They are praying, “Dear Lord, stretch 
our hearts so that we can love the whole 
world. Make our people grateful for 
what the white Christians have done for 
us.” The leaves of healing are relieving 
race antagonisms and discovering the 
essential similarities beneath the surface 
differences in color. 

The neighbors to the south of us are 
being wooed by. the refreshing coolness 
of the leafy boughs—Mexico, Nicaragua, 
San Salvador, Cuba and Porto Rico not 
only stretch out their hands but they 
hasten across the borders into our own 
country to gather close to the tree and 
summon strength to carry its life back 
to their loved ones. Schools filled to 
overflowing, revivals sweeping over the 
land tell us that it is true, that the leaves 
do really heal. 

Here and there a seed takes root. 
There may be limits to the growth of a 
tree. There is no limit to the number of 
seeds it may bring forth to transplant 
itself to other climates. Foreign language 
groups, such as the German, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Italian, have developed their 
own organizations, and training schools 
for Christian Service modeled upon the 
Baptist Missionary Training School in 
Chicago, the mother of them all, are 
established for the different racial groups. 

Fifty years ago no one dreamed that 
the appointment of a few missionaries 
would eventuate in such things as Chris- 
tian Centers, yet a score of them attest 
that the tree has yielded beyond expec- 
tation. The spirit and life of the tree 
finds its highest expression in these 
Christian houses of friendliness which 
open wide their hearts to the poor and 
needy, the ignorant and oppressed. 
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But do not forget the shower of leaves 
that has found many an eager heart, that 
might have been missed but for the Chris- 
tian Americanization visitors who are the 
healing leaves in bodily form. There are 
less than 3,ooo—not nearly enough 
among the throngs that wait for them. 

Shall those who yet wait, wait in vain? 
Shall we not nourish the tree with the 
prayer as did our mothers who embodied 
it in the beautiful motto of the Society, 
“Christ in Every Home’? Shall we not 
make that prayer ours, the petitions of 
our innermost hearts, of our utmost 
lives? 

With that prayer upon our lips let us 
bring the offering for the Golden Anni- 
versary. Let no one merely bring 
“money” or ask for ‘““money” or accept 
“money.” Rather let us every one 
think and give in terms of the living sym- 
bol; a leaf for healing, a twig that bears 
the blessed leaves; a bough to spread the 
refreshing shade over the weary wander- 
ers of earth, a splendid branch to carry 
the beauty and influence in an ever 
widening spread until all the nations of 
the earth shall have been revived and 
energized by its glorious life. The life 
makes the tree. The life of the tree calls 
for life in the gift. Let every gift be an 
offering of living, loving prayer. Then 
shall the Golden Anniversary tree be 
indeed a tree whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. 


LITTLE CHILDREN OF R10 PIEDRAS 


“T would like to tell you about one 
little girl to whom we took a doll at 
Christmas time,” writes Florence Latter 
from Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. ‘In one 
of the poverty-stricken homes we found 





A PORTO RICAN FAMILY. THE CHILDREN ATTEND THE BARRIO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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three little girls. Two were fairly well 
dressed but in the centre of the room on 
the bare dirty floor sat a naked girl. She 
was a sad spectacle with her thin ema- 
ciated body alive with flies. Her phys- 
ical condition made her seem almost 
lifeless as she looked up at us through 
dull eyes. Her mother had died several 
years ago. Then her aunt had taken her 
into custody but instead of caring for her, 
had neglected the girl. For her twelve 
years, she was very undeveloped both in 
body and mind. She was so thin that 
the bones were almost coming through. 
She cannot walk at all but has to crawl 
slowly along the floor. Her happiness 
was overwhelming at the gift from the 
women in the United States who made it 
possible for this poor little orphan to have 
a doll of her own. Undoubtedly, her poor 
sickly body is the result of sin on the part 
of her parents. Our hearts just ache as 
we see the suffering of little children. 
How we wished that we could have given 
to all, as we passed along and saw the 
sad-faced little naked dirty children look- 
ing so longingly at us. Just this little 
contact with the people and their needs 
make us more anxious than ever that our 
school may grow and that many, many 
young women may come to train for that 
larger service. We need real consecrated 
women to help raise the standards of the 
home life and we know that this can be 
done only as Christ enters into those 
homes through the hearts of the parents.”’ 


FOURTEEN BELOW ZERO 


This last winter has been very cold and 
severe on the Indian mission fields. The 
Sunday before Christmas when Miss 
Clara E. Olds, missionary at the Crow 
Indian Baptist Mission, Crow Agency, 
Montana, was at Reno the thermometer 
registered 14 degrees below zero. How- 
ever, in spite of the cold 25 Indians came 
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out to the services. The outer edges of 
the little chapel were frigid, for the stove 
in the center of the room was only capable 
of heating a small area. One mother and 
her fourteen-year-old daughter had 
walked two and a half miles to this 
church service. The daughter was being 
faithful to her confession of belief in 
Christ made at the associational meetings 
of last summer. The Indians eagerly 
listened to the message of love which is 
as sweet to them as to others of God’s 
children. 
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BAPTISMS IN SWATOW ACADEMY 


Thirty-seven students in Swatow 
Academy decided to become Christians 
last year. Rev. A. H. Page of the faculty 
tells the following story about work 
among them: “It seemed evident in the 
early fall‘months that the spirituality of 
most of the Christians was at a low ebb 
and the non-Christian spirit was pre- 
dominant in the school. Teaching Bible 
classes seemed like talking to a wall of 
ice. But frequent impacts of the truth 
can melt even the ice of infidelity. The 
teachers tried to meet the students’ 
needs and questions, and gradually made 
some impression. Then there came two 
Chinese Christians from Canton. They 
were with us in the Academy a part of 
three days and everything was changed. 
The whole spirit of the school seemed 
warm and friendly. Twenty-two stu- 
dents decided to be disciples of the Son of 
God, and 50 or 60 more signed up for spe- 
cial Bible study. Within a month several 
more of these decided. Some good glean- 
ing was done by both students and 
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teachers, and by the end of the term the 
number of definite decisions was raised to 
37, of whom 22 have been baptized. 
Some of the others intend to apply to 
their home churches in order to witness 
before their friends and relatives, and 
others will be ready for the next baptism 
here. Before the evangelists came, the 
two divisions of the senior class, number- 
ing 28 in all, were just half Christians; 
now there is left but one who has not 
made the decision and he is held back 
only by opposition at home. Many of the 
boys decided in the face of strong oppo- 
sition, some even giving up definite pro- 
vision for their college education, and 
trusting in God for their future. Nearly 
three-fourths of those baptized are the 
first Christians in their families, and most 
of them live far from any Christian 
chapel. The Academy again proves it- 
self, as we have thought of it for ye rs, 
the greatest evangelistic opportunity on 
the field.” Rev. R. T. Capen is Principal 
of this great Baptist Academy in South 
China. 
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POSTER ANNOUNCING LECTURES 


A SERIES OF LECTURES IN PRAGUE 


Rev. Josef Novotny, President of the 
Czechoslovak Baptist Union, who made 
many friends during his visit to America 
several years ago, has sent a copy of the 
poster which has been prominently dis- 
played in Prague, the capital city of 
Czechoslovakia. The poster announces 
a series of lectures on “Religion and 
Life,” and is reproduced on this page. 
This is another indication of the current 
religious awakening in Czechoslovakia, 
and suggests again the opportunity 
which confronts Baptists in their propa- 
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gation of an evangelical faith. A transla- 
tion of the poster follows: 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


is the leading motive of the lectures, 
which will take place in the Sladkovsky 
Hall in the House of Representatives of 
the City of Prague. 

February 9—“Religion after the War 
in the World and with us.” Prof. Dr. E. 
Radl. 

February 16—“Christianity, Churches 
and Clericalism.” Prof. Dr. J. L. 
Hromadka. 

_ February 23—‘Religion in the Public 
Life.” Rev. Josef Novotny. 

March 2—‘Do we need Religion?” 
Prof. Dr. F. Zilka. 

All questions to be submitted to any 
lecturer should be forwarded in writing 
to the “Union of Konstanz.” They will 
be answered at the beginning of the next 
lecture. 


A CAKE OF Soap CAUSES DISTURBANCE 


“The problems that arise from the en- 
trance of Christianity and its accom- 
paniments into Burma are well illus- 
trated by what came to my notice a short 
time ago in connection with a cake of 
soap. Some cakes of soap received from 
America were being distributed to the 
children of a village school as Christmas 
presents.. One of the girls held up the 
soap and exclaimed: ‘What -is it?’ She 
did not know, for such a thing is a rar- 
ity in her village. New fangled notions, 
such as the use of soap, which come along 
with the spread of Christianity in these 
villages, lead to an unsettlement of the 
old order as was witnessed by Saya Nge, 
our district evangelist, recently. An old 
Burmese woman was scolding her son in 
the middle of a rice field about the ex- 
travagance of her daughter-in-law. ‘I 
won’t stand for such extravagance,’ she 
cried with great heat. ‘Do you think we 
are millionaires or belong to the class of 
rulers and princes? Your wife goes to 
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town to the five-day bazaar regularly and 
pays ten pice (five cents) for a cake of 
soap. Then she comes home and wastes 
her time, not only rubbing her face with 
that soap but she has to go and wash all 
her clothes with it. When I was a girl I 
didn’t have any soap. If I wanted to 
wash anything I had to use sand. I 
won’t stand for your wife strutting 
around in the house using soap. It is 
too much extravagance.’”—B. C. Case, 
Pyinmana, Burma. 


PROGRESS AT CENTRAL PHILIPPINE 
COLLEGE 


Rev. F. H. Rose of Central Philippine 
College, Jaro, Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
sends the accompanying photographs. 
One shows the Christian Workers’ Insti- 
tute, which was held at the college in 
January, and the other shows the new 
dormitory in process of construction. 
Mr. Rose writes: ‘The work is going fine 
and the prospects are good for completing 
the dormitory with the money we now 
have in sight. We are doing everything 
possible locally to secure gifts and are 
devoting considerable time out of class 
room hours to this purpose. All seem 
willing to help, although many gifts are 
necessary since all are small.” 


CHRISTMAS IN A LONELY CONGO 
STATION 


In spite of the isolation and loneliness 
at Moanza, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Hill 
had a very happy Christmas in making 
others happy. These two heroic workers 
are the first white missionaries ever to 
live at Moanza, six days inland from the 
nearest Baptist mission station in the 
Congo, and they are doing a real pioneer 
service. Since they arrived at their new 
station last July, they have been living in 
a mud house. In a letter to a personal 
friend, Mrs. Hill thus describes their 
Christmas day: “Our ‘Merry Christmas’ 
came through making others merry. The 
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BUILDING THE NEW DORMITORY AT THE 
CENTRAL PHILIPPINE COLLEGE 


teachers, their wives and children, the 
school children, besides four chiefs and a 
few of the village people, made up a 
crowd of about 300. The usual early 
morning service was held, and a second 
one from 10 to 11 a. m., after which I 
distributed the gifts, mostly clothing of 
which they were sorely in need. A little 
later everybody that received suits and 
dresses appeared ‘all dolled up’ and pa- 
raded the station singing hymns to ex- 
press their happiness. The raggy-taggy 
crowd was transformed and as I looked 
and listened I felt rewarded for the hours 
and hours of toil I had spent in cutting 
out and helping make these garments. 
At three o’clock they sat down to a gen- 
erous feast of meat, rice and Congo cas- 
sava bread. At 4:30 games were played 
and we all enjoyed the fun for an hour. 
All were treated to a few candies and 
with a hearty ‘Thank you’ from all, we 
returned to the quiet of our own home.” 
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Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 


From San Francisco, March 7, on the President 
Lincoln, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Charles and son for 
the Philippines. 

From New York City, March 7, on the Ausonia, 
Miss Bertha E. Davis for Burma. 

From New York City, March 7, on the Ausonia, 
Mrs. G. G. Crozier for Assam. 

From New York City, March 21, on the Lancas- 
lria, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Atkins to study in Bel- 
gium until July when they sail for the Belgian 


Congo. 
ARRIVED 


Rev. W. H. Duff of Rangoon, Burma, in New 
York City, March 4. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Murphy of Midnapore, 
Bengal-Orissa, and Rev. J. H. Oxrieder of Kharag- 
pur, Bengal-Orissa, in New York City, March 13. 


BORN 


To Dr. and Mrs. J. Riley Bailey of Impur, As- 
sam, a daughter, Phyllis Aldora, October ist, 1924. 
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The National Missionary Conference 

at Dayton 

Deploring the breaking down of home 
altars and declaring that the great church 
constituencies in America must practise 
the teaching of Christ before they can 
successfully carry their mission to the 
ends of the earth, Dr. W. H. Foulkes, 
pastor of Old Stone church of Cleveland, 
brought to the fathers and mothers who 
filled the great auditorium of the First 
Lutheran church of Dayton a deepening 
sense of their responsibilities in the face 
of the growing religious needs of the 
average American community. The 
occasion was the final session of the 
National Missions Conference held in 
Dayton, March 14-16, under the joint 
auspices of the Home Missions Council, 
the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Dayton Council of 
Churches. “The tragedy of wrecked 
homes drives us to the conclusion that 
our religious faith must be carried be- 
yond the point of mere profession,” said 
Dr. Foulkes. ‘“We must learn again 
how to pray that the curse of broken 
homes may be lifted from our children. 
America has come into a new day of 
power and responsibility, but her virility 
of youth and genius for achievement will 
count for nothing unless she gives place 
to the spirit of the Man of Nazareth who 
became the servant of the world.” 

The conference opened Saturday eve- 
ning, March 14, with separate dinners for 
men and women. The following day was 
a memorable Sunday in Dayton. In 72 
churches 42 home mission secretaries and 
workers representing national home mis- 
sion and church extension societies and 
20 local speakers assisted in conducting 
services in which home missions was the 
general theme. The largest service dur- 
ing the day was held in the mammoth 
auditorium maintained by the National 
Cash Register Company, known as the 
N.C. R. Schoolhouse. This meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Charles Stelzle. 

A total of 105 home mission addresses 
was delivered during the conference. In 
addition to its other educational features, 
the people of Dayton were given a new 
conception of the cooperative spirit of the 
various national church boards. Rev. 
Irwin E. Deer, executive secretary of the 
Dayton Council of Churches, in writing 
to the various church boards that coop- 
erated in sending their workers to the 
conference and to the two Home Mis- 
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sion Councils, said in part: “The Dayton 
Council of Churches wishes to express to 
you a most hearty word of appreciation 
and thanks for the splendid manner in 
which you helped make the National Mis- 
sions Council a success, bringing to our 
city and community such a breadth of 
vision and depth of inspiration. Without 
doubt our churches will be stimulated in 
the great task of doing more in the cru- 
sade to make America fully Christian. 
Our comity work will be greatly strength- 
ened and given a strong impetus. The 
net results to our work will be very great 
in addition to the value of the conference 
to the denominational home mission en- 
terprises.” One result of the conference 
was the enlistment of 100 volunteer social 
workers from the churches to accept as- 
signments from local civic agencies for 
relief and reform. 

The speakers and the subjects of their 
addresses at the regular sessions of the 
conference follow: Dr. Frank A. Smith, 





MISS JEMIMA STRAIGHT 


New York, “The Broad Scope of the 
Home Mission Task;” Dr. Edgar S. 
Rothrock, Cleveland, ““Community Im- 
plications of the Task;”? Dr. Charles E. 
Vermilya, New York, ‘The Work of the 
Home Missions Council Defined;” Mrs. 
John Ferguson, New York; “Work of 
Women in Home Missions;” Mrs. D. E. 
Waid, New York, “Interracial Rela- 
tions;”’ Miss Laura H. Parker, New York, 
“Work for Farm and Cannery Mi- 
grants;” Dr. H. C. Gleiss, Detroit, ‘““The 
Churches and City Planning;”’ Miss 
Florence E. Quinlan, “Working To- 
gether;” Dr. Robert Lau, New York, 
“Ellis Island Has Come to Dayton;” 
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Dr. J. B. Hawk, Cincinnati, ‘The 
Church and Other Community Social 
Agencies;” Mr. H. D. Wehrly, director 
of the Dayton Community Chest, Miss 
Emma L. King, secretary of the Dayton 
Associated Charities, Miss Helen M. 
Currier, of the Dayton Research Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Eliza P. Hall, secre- 
tary of the Dayton Red Cross As- 
sociation, in a forum, “The Church and 
the Social Agency Working Together on 
Problems of Dependency and Delin- 
quency;” Mr. Russell DeLong of Ohio 
State University, “The Challenge of 
Christ to Youth Today;” Dr. William 
Hiram Foulkes, pastor of Old Stone 
church, Cleveland, in the final session, 
“The Church Empowered for Its Mighty 
Task.” 
Miss Jemima Straight 


In Missions for March, 1925, ap- 
peared a request for information con- 
cerning Miss Jemima Straight, who died 
at her station in St. Suzanne, Haiti, 
where she was serving as an independent 
missionary. An interesting letter has 
been received in reply from Mrs. William 
H. Middlebrook of Yonkers, who says: 
“You will please find enclosed a photo- 
graph of Miss Jemima Straight. She was 
my guest for several days when on her 
last visit to the States. It was at this 
time that she persuaded the Rev. Elie 
Marc to return with her to Haiti. The 
ladies of the Warburton Avenue Baptist 
church, Yonkers, gave her substantial 
aid. I corresponded with her for some 
time and also with Mr. Marc. Letters 
finally ceased and I feared that both of 
these missionaries had died. Miss 
Straight had a large vision for Haiti, but 
her hearers evidently thought her plans 
too stupendous to make them willing to 
give her very great aid. But now she 
knows and can see the wonderful success 
of her labors of love.” 


wee 


NEGRO BapPTISTs are mourning the loss 
of Rev. Holland Powell, D.D., one of 
their outstanding preachers, who passed 
away December 29, 1924. Born in 1854 
he lived through three distinct periods in 
the racial history of the Negro of the 
United States, the period of the Civil 
War, that of reconstruction and that of 
recent years in improving race relation- 
ships. He was pastor of some of the 
leading Negro churches and for several 
years served as Superintendent of Mis- 
sions in the National Baptist Conven- 
tion. At his funeral service, on New 
Year’s Day, in Washington, 150 preach- 
ers were present, representing all de- 
nominations and both races. 
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SUMMER ASSEMBLY SCENES 


Left to Right:—Redfish Lake, Idaho; Iowa Falls; Vesper service, Hightstown, N. J.; Volley Ball, Iowa Falls; Watkins 
Glen, near Montour Falls, N. Y.; Life Service League, Minnesota Assembly, 1923; and White City, Burton, Wash. 
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PASADENA SCHOOL’ OF MISSIONS 


The First Baptist Church of Pasadena, 
Cal., Dr. John Marvin Dean, pastor, 
has closed the most successful School of 
Missions it has ever attempted to hold. 
The sessions were held from 6 to 7:30 
p. m. Sundays for seven weeks commenc- 
ing January 18. There were six depart- 
ments, ranging according to age from six 
years up. Each department had separate 
opening exercises suitable to that age. In 
the adult department there were two 
classes, one studying Of One Blood and 
the other, China’s Challenge to Christian- 
ity. The largest attendance was 552, on 
the night of February 1st, when the 
pageant “Broken China” was presented. 
The registration for the entire school was 
697 and the average attendance was 440, 
which was 60 per cent greater than the 
best record at previous schools. 


KANKAKEE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The First Baptist Church of Kankakee, 
Ill., Dr. Herbert Hines, pastor, has just 
closed its fourth annual School of Mis- 
sions and the eighth consecutive experi- 
ence of the pastor in this form of mission- 
ary education. The school, directed by 
the Church Missionary Committee, was 
held as usual on consecutive Sunday 
evenings, the five simultaneous study 
groups, consisting of classes for men, 
women, young people, intermediates and 
juniors, being held from 6:30 to 7:30 
p. m. The first four of these classes 
studied six of the chapters from the regu- 
lar foreign mission study books on China, 
the juniors had a story telling hour based 
on Chinese customs and missionary ex- 
periences in China. The average at- 
tendance of these five classes was 112. 
At 7:30, the regular meeting time of the 
Sunday evening service, was held the 
assembly period of the School of Missions. 
Miss Emma Brodbeck of the West China 
field gave two wonderfully inspiring ad- 
dresses. There were two illustrated lec- 
tures with slides secured from the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, one dealing 
with the East and the other with the 
West China fields. At the closing assem- 
bly hour period a group of the young peo- 
ple presented Margaret T. Applegarth’s 
missionary drama, ‘‘A Stitch in Time,” 
which is a very fine and helpful presenta- 
tion of some phases of Chinese missionary 
endeavor. 
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Dr. Hines’ conviction based on eight 
consecutive years of experience with this 
form of missionary education, four of 
which were in a small town church and 
four in a city church, is that a School of 
Missions held for a period of six weeks in 
the early part of the year, usually includ- 
ing the month of February, can be held 
successfully for two hours Sunday eve- 
ning, and does not interfere with the regu- 
lar yearly program of the church. It will 
be of interest to our readers to know that 
Dr. Hines is the author of a new book on 
Missionary Education in the Local Church 
which will soon be off the press. 
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Summer Conferences 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion cooperates with the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement in its Summer Confer- 
ences, the Interdenominational School 
of Missions and the Baptist Assemblies 
in the territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The Department assists 
in the building of the missionary courses 
and is responsible for supplying Mission 
Study Class teachers. Not all the dates 
have been settled at the time of going to 











press but the following list of Conferences 
and Assembles is available: 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION CONFERENCES 
Date State Place 
June 26-July 6...| N. Carolina Blue Ridge 
te Maine. .-..:. Ocean Park 
July 3-13.......] New York.. | Silver Bay 
Pe Se California... _| Asilomar 
July 24-Aug. 3 ..| Washington Seabeck 

















BAPTIST SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 
Date State Place 
June 25-29; New York | Old Oak Farm 
Metro. 
June 27-July 9...| New Jersey. .| Hightstown 
July 7-14.......| S. California .| Pacific Palisades 
(W. W. G.) 
Jefe BAZ S2c. E. Washing- | Coeur d’Alene 
ton 
July 11-19......| Minnesota. ..| Mound 
July 13-20.... Pennsylvania | Saltsburg 
July 14-24.... Wehes.....- Ketchum 
July 17-24.... N. Dakota. . | Valley City 
july 17-26...... Colorado... . 
July 18-26...... S. Dakota ..| Sioux Falls 
July 18-28...... N. California | Asilomar 
July 19-25... Rhode Island | E. Greenwich 
July 20-27......| Pennsylvania | Collegeville 
July 22-31... Arizona..... Flagstaff 
bb) ae Michigan. ...| Kalamazoo 
July 22-Aug. 2 i ee Iowa City 
July 25-Aug. 2 Nebraska... .} Grand Island 
July 25-Aug. 1...} Illinois. .....} Alton 
July 27-Aug. 6...| Montana... .| Livingston 
July 27-Aug. 7 Wisconsin. ...| Green Lake 
July 28-Aug. 7 New York. . .| Montour Falls 
July 28-Aug. 7...| Utah........ Ogden Canyon 
po ey ee Massachu- | Oak Bluffs 
setts 
Avia 3-10) = 3. 1. New York. ..| Hamilton 
Aug. 3-14..... yA: | ee Granville 
Aug. 4-14.......| Kansas...... Ottawa 
Aug. 4-14 W. Washing-} Burton 
ton 
Aug. 415 .| Oregon...... Gladstone Park 
oS) W. Virginia. | Philippi 
Aug. 10-17...... New York. ..| Keuka Park 
(W. W. G.) 
Aug. 10-17 New York. ..} Montour Falls 
| ay 5 7 S. Dakota....| Black Hills 
Aug. 17-22...... New York...| Keuka Park 
yo So ae S. California | Pacific Palisades 
Aug. 18-28.. Indiana......| Franklin 
Aug. 19-24...... W. Virginia Alderson 














INTERDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS OF MISSIONS 











Date State Place 
Bd Cre Minnesota. ..| Minneapolis, St. 
Paul 
Jane i-S ........ California . Los Angeles 
June 16-20. Illinois, Mis- | Greenville, II. 
souri 
June 16-25...... Colorado. ...| Boulder 
June 22-29...... Indiana......} Winona Lake 
June 29-July 6...| Pennsylvania.} Chambersburg 
July 4-11........| California. ...| Mt. Hermon 
July 6-13.......| Wisconsin....}| Lake Geneva 
July 6-14. ......| Massachu- | Northfield 
setts (Home) 
July 14-22......| Massachu- | Northfield 
setts (Foreign) 
yo a 2. So Illinois. ..... ixon 
Aug. 11-14...... J ee Bethesda 
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Dragon’s Awakening 


BY EMILY BAWDEN MORROW 


Prepared for us? with the study book, China’s Real Revolution (particularly Chapter V). 


Time, the Present. Place, China. 


Characters: 

A Dracon, the Spirit of China’s Past. 

THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 

A YouncG CHINESE Girt (athlete). 

A CHINESE MOTHER WITH BABES. 

‘A YouNG CHRISTIAN BRIDE. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 

A RICKSHAW-PULLER’S WIFE. 

Two CHINESE COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

A Business WoMAN. 

A Brite Woman, WoMAN' ON 
STRETCHER, STRETCHER-BEARERS, CHI- 
NESE WoMaAN Doctor, FAcTtORY WORKER. 


(The dragon is preferably a tall per- 
son with loud, sonorous voice, dignified 
movements and slow conversation. A 
costume may be rented from the 
Department of Missionary Education. 
The Spirit of Progress should be tall, of 
queenly bearing and good voice.) 

(Deep rumbling in the lower organ 
pedal notes; hissing; two electric bulbs 
working simultaneously as eyes. The 
dragon appears clad in green and gold, 
with wings and tail. Darkened stage.) 

Dracon: I have been shut up for ages 
in the nether caverns. I scarce can see 
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—my eyes are blinded (light coming on 
slowly). It is many centuries since I have 
turned over in my sleep, and folks 
thought it thundered or that there had 
been an earthquake. They have not dug 
their coal or mined their ore for fear they 
would disturb me. And now I under- 


stand there are other forces at work, : 


silently and deep down in China’s life. 

(Young athletic Chinese girl running 
through.) 

Dracon: Halt! Who goes there? 

Younc Girt: I am on my way to the 
gymnasium at the Y. W. C. A. 

Dracon: What means this? (point- 
ing to her feet). Unbound feet? And 
pray what are the gymnasium and the 
Y. W. C. A.? 

Younc Girt: We girls can run and 
leap and be strong now for they do not 
cruelly bind our feet any more. Here 
come my mother and sisters. (Enter 
mother with babes.) 

Dracon (in still deeper surprise, to 
mother): How is it thou hast not de- 
stroyed these thy girl babies? 

MortHER: We mothers loye our little 
girl babies just as much as we love our 
little sons. They are our own flesh and 
blood. The missionary and his wife and 
babies live next door to us, and we have 
learned so much about happy home life. 

Dracon: I remember away back in 
Marco Polo’s time how the first mission- 
aries came—the priests. 

Mortuer: I know better now how to 
feed my children and do my cooking and 
keep the house and my children clean. 

Dracon: In the Chinese language I re- 
member that the character for the word 
“home” is “A Pig Under a Roof.” 

(Enter Bible Woman—elderly, poorly 
clad, Bible in hand.) 

Mortuer: Here is the Bible Woman 
from our village. She comes to read to 
us in our homes and talks to us about the 
true God. She helped us so much even 
before we had teachers. 

DRAGON (aside): They do not worship 
at the Temple! 

(Enter bride and wives of farmer and 
rickshaw-puller.) 

Motuer: O Dragon, we can now have 
happy, comfortable homes from the first! 
Here is the new Christian bride. Her 
husband is a young doctor who studied 
overseas, and she was a pupil at the Mis- 
sion School. 

Brive: It was the missionaries who 
helped us to establish our new home. We 
were not betrothed as children by our 
parents, and we were married with a 
Christian ceremony. 

Dracon: Why! Thou wert ever in- 
ferior to man. Confucius said, “Women 
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are as different from men as earth is from 
heaven.” It is strange that thou couldst 
choose each other and have no family in- 
terference! 

Brwe: Men are learning that a 
woman has a soul and a mind and a heart 
of her own. We are shaking off the 
shackles of the past—the old customs. 
My husband and I are planning together 
for the new home. 

(Farmer’s wife steps forward weeping.) 

FARMER’S WIFE: My husband, when 
he comes in from the rice fields, beats me 
every day. 

(Rickshaw-puller’s wife steps forward 
belligerently.) 

RICKSHAW-PULLER’S WIFE: If my hus- 
band attempts to hang around, I send 
him off in a hurry, and he doesn’t dare 
come near. He is a rickshaw-puller. 

BrivE: Many are still struggling with 
unhappy conditions. I help them. 

Dracon: A happy bride, living on 
terms of equality with her husband, no 
tyrant mother-in-law to rule her with a 
rod of iron! The Chinese woman used to 
be so modest and retiring. 

(Women students passing by in cap 
and gown with note-books, etc.) 

Dracon: Whither are these going? 

STUDENT (I): All our women, if they 
have money enough, are going to school 
as we are. 

DrRaGon: Our sages said, “A woman 
without talent is virtuous.” You can’t 
expect a gir] to read! In the past we did 
not consider it worth while to educate a 
girl. 

STUDENT (II): They were so timid at 
first that the missionaries had to offer 
rewards to get them to school at all. 
Now there are not enough schools for the 
thousands that want to attend. My 
friend here (pointing) started going to 
school, but her money gave out and she 
had to go to work in the factory. 

Dracon: Grrr! To think that women 
have minds. Confucius said, “Woman 
is a mindless, soulless creature.” 

(Students and all—chorus of exclama- 
tions of indignation.) 

Dracon: I know that men studied 
the Chinese Classics. (Reminiscently.) 
They took their examinations in the little 
stalls, shut in day and night, with only 
candle and brush and ink. 

STUDENT (I): But we do not study the 
Classics! We are taking a regular liberal 
arts course at the University—a great 
school with wonderful buildings, where 
we learn many things. 

Dracon: So that explains those horrid 
noises and the pounding which I felt 
underground. It must have been while 
those great buildings were being erected. 
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STUDENT (II): We are on our way now 
to take examinations to see whether we 
can go to America to study. Many of 
our women have gone already; about 
two hundred of them are there now. 

Dracon: Did you say that many of 
the mission schools were American? 

STUDENT (I): Yes, and these mission 
schools were the beginners of the new 
educational system in our country. Some 
of their foremost teachers and college 
professors are here now helping us solve 
the problem of China’s education. 

Dracon: There must be many 
changes, I wish I had not slept so long! 

(A patient on a stretcher with woman 
doctor passes through.) 

Dracon: What is that thing? 

STUDENT (II): Why, that is a sick 
woman that our own dear Dr. Mary 
Stone is taking to the hospital. We are 
so proud of her. Some of our women are 
doing a great work for the sick and are 
teaching many of our girls how to become 
nurses and doctors. 

Dracon: In the old days they used 
red-hot irons or pierced the eyeballs with 
needles to let the evil spirits out. 

‘STUDENT (I): But all that has passed 
away and our medical care is scientific. 
Our woman doctors are fast helping to 
make China over. 

Dracon: What more have I to learn! 
In the centuries past the women never 
stirred out of their door yards from one 
week’s end to another. Now they are 
learning many things. What do they do 
with it all? 

(Enter Chinese business woman.) 

BusINESS WoMAN: Yes, we are now 
becoming interested in matters concern- 
ing the public good, hygiene and tem- 
perance and many other reform move- 
ments, our legal rights, even politics. We 
are not afraid to engage in any kind of 
enterprise. Our women have taken an 
active part in combatting the opium 
evil, and abolishing some of the foolish 
idolatrous customs. 

DracGon: Hygiene! Temperance! Le- 
gal rights! Reforms! I am astonished 
beyond measure. 

Business WoMAN: Yes, on the Can- 
ton Railroad women act as secretaries, 
conductors, inspectors, and even as news’ 
reporters, and operators of electric light 
and telephone plants. 

Dracon: What wonderful changes! 

(Enter the Spirit of Progress dressed in 
long white robe. Women stretch hands 
toward her.) 

Dracon: Behold! Who comes? 

SPrrIT OF PROGRESS (scornfully): 
Thou art a myth! And yet, hath a myth 
life? I see the stirrings of thy heart, and 
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behold, China is coming to lifel O 
Dragon, as thou dost typify the past 
slumbers of China, so I typify the fu- 
ture awakening of China. Iam the Spirit 
of Progress. Our women used to be timid 
and cowed and illiterate. They were 
household drudges and utterly disre- 
garded. Now you see they are becoming 
active and eager, independent and self- 
reliant, unafraid to try to do and be. 

Dracon: I feel younger and more 
lively already myself. 

SPIRIT OF PRroGRESS: Do not hold us 
back. There are many still who need 
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help. The past and the future must join 
hands for the China that is to be. But 
progress is in vain unless the Spirit of the 
everliving Christ guides and directs us. 

Dracon: I have heard of Mencius and 
Confucius and Buddha, but Christ? 
Who is He? Tell me, for I would learn of 
Him. 

SPIRIT OF PROGRESS (points upward in 
a final gesture. All'ook upward): ‘He 
is the Light that lighteth every one that 
cometh into this world. He has come 
that we might have life and might have it 
more abundantly.” 


Missions’ Geography Lesson 
BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF BAPTIST MISSION FIELDS 
NO. 5—JAPAN 


Area.—In 1853 Japan was a hermit 


educational system extending through 


kingdom. Today she is one of the five the Empire. Schools from kindergarten 


great powers. The area of Japan proper 
is less than that of California, but her 
population is over half that of the United 
States. The area of the entire Japanese 
Empire is 260,738 square miles. On the 
main island the density of the population 
is 649 to the square mile. 

Climate-——Japan being insular is af- 
fected by ocean currents and has a high 
humidity. In the north the islands are 
bleak and cold while in the south they 
extend into the torrid zone. The tem- 
perature of Tokyo averages 79 degrees 
for August and 36 degrees for January. 
Japan also has a heavy rainfall. 

Government.—The line of Japanese em- 
perors is supposedly unbroken since 660 
B. C. Under the present election law 
male Japanese subjects 25 years of age 
or over who pay a direct national tax of 
three yen or more can vote. This in- 
cludes some 3,300,000 voters divided into 
374 electoral constituencies which return 
474 members to the Imperial Diet. This 
e'ectorate will probably soon be raised to 
between 12,000,000 and 19,000,000. In 
March, 1923, a memorial in favor of 
woman suffrage was introduced into the 
Imperial Diet. 

Industries—Japan’s life, once mainly 
agricultural, is now increasingly in- 
dustrial—a natural result of the Empire’s 
physical form and its congestion of popu- 
lation. While 74 per cent of Japan’s 
population are farmers, only 14 percent 
of her land is arable. From 1900 to 191g 
the number of factory workers increased 
from 120,000 tO 2,000,000. 

Education.—In literacy Japan is the 
peer of modern Western peoples. Japan’s 
literacy among her men is nearly go per- 
cent and among her women about 70 
percent. The government has a thorough 
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to University, including industrial and 
technical institutions, are found every- 
where. Nearly roo percent of the chil- 
dren of school-going age are in school. 
The Government makes adequate pro- 
vision for hospitals and medical atten- 
tion, so that Christian missions do not 
conduct medical work. 

Religions.—The two religions of Japan 
are Buddhism and Shinto. The former 
was originally brought from China and 
has now become the accepted religion of 
the mass of the people. Shinto is an an- 
cestor worship which centers in 114,548 
recognized shrines throughout the land, 
while there are countless small unrecog- 
nized shrines. 


Missions—The Roman _ Catholic 
Church entered Japan in the 16th cen- 
tury through Francis Xavier. Within 30 
years after his arrival in the country, 
there were 200 churches in Japan and 
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within a century were more than a mil- 
lion adherents. Then came a policy of 
ruthless persecution and the islands were 
closed to all intercourse with foreign 
lands for over 200 years. In 1858 mis- 
sionaries were allowed to live in the few 
treaty ports and American missionaries 
hastened to take the gospel to Japan. 
Baptist Missions —In March, 10923, 
Japanese Christians and missionaries 
celebrated the soth anniversary of the 
founding of the Japanese Baptist mis- 
sion. Today 75 Baptist missionaries are 
at work in Japan, assisted by 261 Japanese 
workers. Of the 32 organized Baptist 
churches, 11 are self-supporting. There 
are 89 places for regular church meetings 
and 4,284 church members. The 150 
Sunday schools have a membership of 
10,233. Statistics for 1924 are not yet 
available, but during the preceding year 
316 were added by baptism. 
Earthquake.—In the great earthquake, 
on September 1, 1923, the number of 
buildings either partially or entirely de- 
stroyed was estimated at 592,264. The 
toll of human life was very heavy, 99,474 
having been killed, 102,961 injured and 
38,782 missing. In addition to these, 
2,498,687 were burned out, had their 
homes demolished or were in some way 
directly victims of the disaster. The 
total financial loss was nearly ten billion 
yen. (A yen is valued around 50 cents.) 
The amount needed for Baptist recon- 
struction is $506,386. Only about 
$175,000 has been received. 
Budget.—Appropriations for the Japan 
Mission for the fiscal year 1923-1924 
totaled $137,066. This included the sal- 
aries of the missionaries, Japanese work- 
ers, aid to students, and the money neces- 
sary to conduct regular mission work. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALMA J. NOBLE, 218 LANCASTER AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








He built no temple, yet the farthest sea 

Can yield no shore that’s barren of His 
place 

For bended knee. 


He wrote no book, and yet his words and 
prayer 

Are intimate on many myriad tongues, 

Are counsel everywhere. 


Without an effort to explain the wraith 

Which we call life, He bade men have in 
God 

Implicit faith. 


The life He lived has never been assailed, 
Nor any precept, as He lived it, yet © 
Has ever failed, 


He built no Kingdom, yet a King from 
youth 
He reigned, is reigning yet; they call His 
realm 
The Kingdom of the Truth. 
—Therese Lindsay. 


The verses quoted above are only five 
of many others most choice and beautiful 
which appear in Dr. Grose’s new book, 
Never Man So Spake. 

The reading of that book is an inspira- 
tion. It rests one’s soul and quiets the 
mind and softens the heart to enter into 
close companionship with the Master 
through its pages, which are replete with 
the rich experience of Dr. Grose’s study 
and reflection couched in choicest phrases, 
in quotations from the teachings of 
Christ as recorded in the Gospels, and 
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excerpts of rarest beauty in prose and 
poetry, from others who have chosen the 
Man of Galilee for their theme. 

Far be it from me to choose between 
the chapters, but there were three that 
held me spellbound—the one entitled the 
Teacher, which is the finest estimate of 
the personality of Jesus I ever read, the 
one concerning Prayer, and the one con- 
cerning Character, these three, but the 
greatest of these is the Teacher. 

Never Man So Spake will be in next 
year’s Reading Contest and I wish with 
all my heart that it may be read by Guild 
girls all over this land. You need it to 
strengthen your faith, and when you 
have finished you will surely say with 
Richard Watson Gilder: 


“Tf Jesus Christ be a man 
And only a man, I say 

That of all mankind I will cling to Him 
To Him will I cling alway. 


“Tf Jesus Christ be God 
And the only God, I swear 

I will follow Him thro’ heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 


Do you know the great Guild event of 
this year? Our Tenth Birthday! This 
Worth While Girl of the Denomination 
will be ten years old in September and she 
is going to have a series of Birthday par- 
ties in October and November—State 
Rallies, Week-end Parties, and House 
Parties in just as many States as can ar- 
range it. She is also going to make her 
own birthday cake out of silver and gold 
and present it to our great and glorious 
Baptist Educational and Missionary 
work the world around. We think two 
slices of the cake should be given to the 
two Woman’s Societies as they are her 
mother. It has not been decided yet 
how much this unusual cake will be 
worth but you will know in ample time, 
and in the meantime be thinking of the 
loveliest kind of celebration and pass 
your suggestions on to your State Secre- 
tary or to me. 

Missions is to give a special number, 
probably in September, which will pre- 
sent a historical sketch of the Guild and 
some interesting things out of the 
archives at 218 Lancaster Avenue. 

We hope to make over our Guild 
Stereopticon lecture too, but more defi- 
nite information will be given in later 
numbers of MissIons. 
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Next year, beginning May, 1926, and 
through April, 1927, we shall participate 
in the Golden Anniversary of the Wom- 
an’s Home Society and we already have 
some fascinating plans for that. We 
want to give our Home Society as hand- 
some a gift as we gave the Foreign So- 
ciety in the Jubilee Dormitory at Swa- 
tow, China. This is advance information 
for 1926-1927, but our immediate re- 
sponsibility is for our Tenth Birthday. 


The Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle ought to attract many Guild girls 
from the States on the Pacific Coast and 
those west of the Rockies. We shall have 
a Guild Banquet and our usual Confer- 
ence, and as it will be my first trip West 
I am hoping to see face to face many of 
you to whom I have written for years. 
The denominational papers, and your 
District and State Secretaries will give 
you full information. I’m not from Mis- 
souri but you Western girls will have to 
prove to your Alma Mater that you are 
any nicer than her Guild girls in the East. 
I really think you are just the same kind 
of girls and it will be great to see and 
know you. 


“The time has come, the Walrus said,”’ 
for you to be planning for your Summer 
Conferences, Assemblies and House Par- 
ties. In the June issue of MIssIoNns you 
will find a list of places and dates, so plan 
to send as many as possible to your 
nearest Summer School or House Party. 


The new Reading Contest is ready and 
I advise you to begin at once. You know 
about the early bird. Send to 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, or to 218 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Buffalo, for the list. Re- 
member!!!! Reports on last year’s 
Reading Contest are to be made to me 
directly at Buffalo. Please report imme- 
diately if you have not already done so. 
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No credit will be given for any report re- 
ceived later than June 30. 


We are just starting a new year and as 
we are ten years old let us make this last 
year of our first decade memorable by 
being more than ever Worth While to 
our Master. 


“Lighthouses do not ring bells nor fire 
cannons to call attention to their shining; 
they just shine.” 


A GUILD GIRL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Why are you a Guild girl? 

Are you the kind of Guild girl you want 
to be? 

Do you ever stop and think about it? 

Are you taking Guild work as seriously 
as it should be taken? 

Do you do a definite piece of work for 
your Guild when asked to do it, and then 
feel that you have done all that is neces- 
sary, or do you think, and think what you 
can do to make your programs better— 
how you can get more girls interested— 
and how you can help your Pastor? 

Do you ever go to your President and 
say you want to help her—do you make 
helpful suggestions—do you pray every 
day for your Guild work, your officers, 
your committees? 

Do you care how many Goals your 
Guild attains? 

As a member of a Guild are you con- 
cerned whether or not your Guild raises 
its quota? 

You are a Guild girl because you be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ and want to serve 
Him by serving “OTHERS.” 
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Are you serving Him through your 
Guild the very best you can?—Mrs. J. B. 
Austin, Ohio State Secretary. 


Rep LETTER Days 


It has been thrilling to read of the 
various ways in which February 6-7 were 
celebrated all over the land. In April 
Missions I told of some cities and Asso- 
ciations which had reported to me, and 
all through the month other letters have 
come filling my heart with joy. Cali- 
fornia sends the following Toast list used 
at one of their Banquets: 


My childhood Red Letter Day. 
My Grammar School R. L. D. 
My High School R. L. D. 

My Social R. L. D. 

When I caught a vision. 

When I went into action. 


Salem, Oregon, had a two day meeting 
beginning with a Banquet Friday night 
and closing Saturday afternoon. There 
were about 60 girls at the Banquet, a few 
from one church outside the city. They 
had very attractive typed programs and 
really made it a little House Party. Miss 
Henrietta Failing, Secretary for Colum- 
bia River District, was their guest of 
honor and spoke of her sister’s work in 
India, showing pictures and curios. Sat- 
urday’s program included a bit of fun in 
“The Road to Learning,” a spell down on 
Home Mission names, with Readin’, 
’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic lessons. The ser- 
vice of prayer for the whole world was 
most impressive. 


From Berkeley, California, Miss Mab- 
bett writes: “Yes, we had a wonderful 
Banquet. We invited the girls from the 
Oakland Churches to join with the Berke- 
ley girls, and we had 55 at the Banquet. 
We marched downstairs to the dining 
room carrying large lighted candles and 
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singing ‘Follow the Gleam.’ As we as- 
sembled around the tables we placed the 
lighted candles in glass holders at the 
table, which made a beautiful decora- 
tion you may be sure. Then our large 
Sunday school orchestra played for us 
several selections while we were busy 
with the principal part of the dinner. 
Of course we broke in once in a while 
with W. W. G. songs. Then we had our 
two speakers, Mrs. Kenyon and Miss 
Parks, followed by a roll call from each 
Chapter, responded to by cheers and 
songs, and then the pledges for the Red 
Letter Day were turned in, and it was 
found that $180 was pledged that night. 
I would like to tell you about the inspira- 
tional addresses from these two fine girls, 
but cannot go into details. After the 
dinner we went upstairs for the play, 
“Chee Moo’s Choice,” given by our 
younger Guild girls. We were able to 
secure a real Chinese girl for the principal 
character, which made it much more 
effective of course, than to have had an 
American girl dressed up in costume. 
This was especially true, since the girl I 
asked to take the part is a student volun- 
teer and hopes sometime to go to China 
as a missionary. Her plea in the final 
scene for her country couldn’t have been 
given as well by an American girl. We 
gave this play the next week on the 
Prayer Meeting night and the offering 
amounted to $20, so that brought up our 
gifts to $200 even, which pleased the 
girls of course. A few more will give, I 
am sure, but I think that a pretty fair 
offering from 55 girls.” 

Madison, S. Dakota.—‘‘A Stitch in 
Time,” the play given by the World Wide 
Guild of the First Baptist Church, was 
highly successful and pleased an audience 
completely filling the church auditorium. 
Immediately following a delicious lunch 
was served to the entire cast at the home 
of Rev. Fred White, the pastor. 


Westerly, R. I., was fortunate in having 
an original short pageant written by Miss 
Sallie Coy, the new State Secretary. She 
succeeds Mrs. Swain who gave us “‘Chee 
Moo’s Choice” this year besides our 
Junior Programs, and who promises to be 
a loyal Guilder although she will not be 
actively engaged in our work. We are 
most fortunate to have secured Miss Coy 
and I am sure Rhode Island girls will 
rally to her call every time. After all it 
is the cause that challenges Guild girls. 


A Gtap SURPRISE FROM ALASKA 
Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, Feb. 1. 


My Dear Miss Noble: I am writing you 
on behalf of the W. W. G. Class of the 
First Baptist Sunday School of Alaska. 
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The class was organized after I came here 
last May and we have had weekly meet- 
ings ever since; that is, besides our regu- 
lar Sunday meeting. I have told the 
girls much of the Guild, and they have 
decided that they would like to add a 
“G” to their name. Eight of them are 
our Orphanage girls, one is our superin- 
tendent’s daughter, and the tenth is a 
native girl who lives near. They are be- 
tween 11 and 15 years of age, the oldest 
girls in the Orphanage. These girls are 
most of them mentally younger than the 
average girl of the same age in the States. 
They have very little money and prac- 
tically no opportunity of earning it, as 
they are so isolated, but they are very 
generous with what they do have, so we 
may be able to give a little and I hope 
to find some work we can do. They have 
not much time now but when school is 
out they will have more. Any advice or 
suggestions as to programs, study, organi- 
zation, or practical work will be much 
appreciated.—Sincerely, Beatrice Under- 
wood. 


Our First CHAPTER IN FRANCE 


Paris, France, Feb. 9. 


My Dear Miss Noble: In one of our 
churches a small group of young women 
is willing to start a World Wide Guild 
organization. On January 26 a little 
staff was organized. Would you let us 
know which step would be necessary to 
follow your gleam, in order to become a 
real W. W. G. Chapter? Since I came 
back, I organized the first French Bap- 
tist Women’s organization, which is 
growing steadily, and while I am visiting 
churches I can be looking also for the 
young women. It’s just what I did in 
January on a trip to Alsace. We are in 
France so backward on the standpoint of 
religious education, and our organization 
must be simple and practical. Churches 
are poor and without unification in their 
work. 

The practical work for the women’s 
organization is a summer home where a 
teacher training class would be held for 
young women. This would be a real hint 
for missionary work here and far away. 
While I was in America, I saw very little 
of the W. W. G., only the Chapter at the 
Baptist Institute, where every girl is just 
as busy as a girl could be. Then I at- 
tended an associational meeting and the 
luncheon. I enjoyed it ever so much, but 
was only able to see all the good things 
being spread by your association in the 
heart of all these young women, but I was 
not able to get all the plan of the organi- 
zation and preparatory work. So I feel 
lacking in several ways, and need your 
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suggestions and counsels ever so much. 
—Most sincerely yours, Jennie Long. 


W. W. G.’s OF THE First CHURCH, 
MINNEAPOLIS 


About two years ago we found that the 
increased number of girls required more 
Guilds, so each girls’ Sunday school class 
was organized into separate guilds, doing 
away with our Young Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. Each class has its own 
missionary meetings, programs, reading 
contests, and projects. A summary of our 
work to about February 1st is: Number of 
chapters, 13; total amount of pledges, 
$3,575; “October Christmas tree,” value 
$530. Boxes sent to Porto Rico, Kodiak, 
Slovak work in Minneapolis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark in Belgian Congo, Ann Kludt 
at Tokyo, Evalyn Camp at Osaka, Mrs. 
Salquist in China, Ursula Dresser at On- 
gole, and the Newcombs in India. Christ- 
mas offering (through S. S. but for 
Missions), $700; sent to Kodiak, Mr. 
Norton in Belgium, Mr. Boucher in Paris. 

Once in three months the Guilds meet 
together for a quarterly banquet, with 
reports, songs, special speakers. Once a 
month the heads of each Guild have a 
conference with our Guild leader, at 
which time troubles, new ideas, etc., are 
discussed. All Guilds are working on the 
reading contest but no definite report has 
been made. These 13 Guilds support 
Evalyn Camp, Osaka; Anna Kludt, 
Tokyo; Nakajo San, Osaka; and Florence 
Moline, a home missionary in Minneapo- 
lis, besides contributing to other home 
work. The Guilds have from 10 to 300 
members in each. A few high lights: 
The Fidelis Guild (357 members) sup- 
ports Ann Kludt and Florence Moline, 
both from their class; the Philathea 
Guild (33 members) pledged $645 toward 
Evalyn Camp’s salary, gave a Christmas 
box of about $45 to Miss Dresser, and 
paid $100 toward the Christmas offering; 
the Delta Alpha Guild supports Nakaji 
San in addition to other work; there have 
been four new Guilds added this year. 


Two GuILp RALLIES IN KANSAS 


THE FIRST ONE AT WELLINGTON 


It was a real treat to take a. bus from 
Wichita with a fine happy crowd of girls 
and go to Wellington to the rally. Seven- 
teen chapters from eight churches, with 
njnety-eight out-of-town girls, were in 
attendance. The only shadow was the 


serious illness of Miss Olive Russell, the 
dearly loved state secretary. 

No one who saw Miss Pechous in the 
drama, “The Bethel—Through a Guild 
Girl’s Eyes,” could doubt the fact that 
she is a very busy person all the time. 
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Mrs. Fisher, one of our helpful W. W. G. 
workers and wife of the pastor in Welling- 
ton, with some of her Guild girls, assisted 
in the drama. Miss Umstot and her in- 
spirational talks; Mrs. Carrie Robinson’s 
address of which the main theme was, 
“Girls, you are partners with Christ’; 
Mrs. Fisher’s helpful ““Round Table” and 
“Conference on Methods’; Mrs. Ortiz 
on “Our Mexican Neighbors” and Miss 
Hesseltine’s graphic descriptions of the 
life and people in Burma will all do much 
to help the chapters go through the year 
with better meetings. 

The banquet Saturday evening, 150 
present, was not the least of the well 
planned program. A number of paper 
dolls, dressed in costumes of the coun- 
tries they represented, stood at regular 
intervals on the tables and reminded all 
that W. W. G. girls are working in many 
countries other than our own. Seven 
girls from Wichita First Church gave the 
drama, “Canton Pearls,” following which 
a new Wellington chapter was initiated. 

Two hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
was the amount pledged to the R. L. D. 
campaign by the chapters represented; 
with the pledge at Lawrence of $430.15 
and the chapters not present at either 
rally it is hoped Kansas will go over the 
top with $1,000. The apportionment is 
$700. 

THE SECOND ONE AT LAWRENCE 


The rally for the eastern part of Kan- 
sas was held at Lawrence, February 27- 
March 1, and was the biggest and best 
ever. There were 159 out-of-town dele- 
gates and 180 were served at the ban- 
quet on Saturday evening in the church 
dining room, which was artistically deco- 
rated in Chinese colors. The menus were 
in Chinese and the banquet theme was 
“Hand-Painted China.” The toasts on 
“The Clay,” “The Mold,” ‘The Kiln,” 
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“The Decoration” (Reports on Red Let- 
ter Day Campaign) and “The Potter” 
were original and inspirational. Songs 
and yells manifested the enthusiasm of 
the evening, which reached the climax 
when it was announced that the Red 
Letter Day pledges made at Lawrence, 
added to those made at Wellington, 
brought our total $75 over the $700 ap- 
portionment for Kansas. 

The Ottawa chapter came nearest to 
attending 100%. ‘Twenty-two of their 
twenty-three members were present. 
The West Side Church, Topeka, received 
the award for the largest number of miles 
traveled. For the sixth time in seven 
years the Topeka First Church Senior 
chapter won the State Trophy (a silver 
candelabrum) for making the highest 
number of points on the State Guild 
Standard. 

On Friday evening, the Lawrence chap- 
ter presented the drama, “‘A Dream With 
a Mission,” and on Saturday afternoon 
the drama, “The Bethel—Through a 
Guild Girl’s Eyes,” was given by the 
Guild girls of the Bethel Neighborhood 
Center of Kansas City, Kansas. Those 
of us who have not had the opportunity 
of visiting Bethel now have a clearer 
vision of the work that is being carried 
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on among the foreign-speaking people 
of Kansas City. 

The speakers included Miss Edna Um- 
stot who presented the Christian Life 
Program in her inimitable way; Mrs. 
Carrie Robinson who brought us an in- 
spiring message from China; Miss Carrie 
E. Hesseltine who gave us some lifelike 
sketches of Womanhood in Burma; Rev. 
John F. Watts, pastor of the Lawrence 
Church, who delivered an uplifting ser- 
mon on “The Worth-While Life” which 
was dedicated to the Guild girls and 
Guild ideals. The communion service 
made a fitting close to the rally. 


A PAGEANT OF PROGRESS 


Another beautiful Pageant, written for 
Red Letter Day, was given by Miami 
Association Guilds at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A picture of the group appears on page 
307. The quota for Miami Association 
was $800, and that night the pledges re- 
ceived totaled $950. That is the Guild 
Girl’s way. The Pageant was written by 
the secretary, Mrs. H. A. Stegmeyer, and 
shows the progress of the church in Mis- 
sionary Adventure, the large place of the 
W. W. G. in the Church’s progress, and 
an appeal voiced by}“representatives 
from many lands for more light. 

















WORLD FRIENDS 


This is a time when it is easy for boys 
and girls to make friends with all the 
world. There are so many splendid 
books published about boys and girls in 
all countries, and our missionary study 
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WYOMING, CRUSADERS 





books are written with that thought in 
mind. The more we really know people, 
the more we find tolikeinthem. That is 
one reason why we want our Crusaders 
to read the books in our Traveling Li- 
brary. Then there is Everyland, the 
children’s missionary magazine, with 
lovely pictures and frequent Contests, 
all contributing to create a happy world 
family. Another asset are the plays that 
show us by vivid pictures the thoughts 
and attitudes of other boys and girls, so 
that we easily put ourselves in their 
places in given situations. In this con- 
nection, I must remind you again of ““No 
Lantern for Wu Lee,” a play that will 
grip not only the children but the adults. 

Another means of making friends is 
through correspondence. Soon after the 
war, the Junior Red Cross Society made 
an effort to encourage international 
correspondence clubs; another friend of 
boys and girls established “The Interna- 
tional Stamp Collectors’ Club,” whereby 
boys and girls exchanged stamps with 
boys and girls in ten different countries 
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and with that as an introduction, some 
real friendships were started. It is grati- 
fying to note that some responses have 
been made to the suggestions in this De- 
partment of Missions that our Crusa- 
ders write to some other Crusaders in for- 
eign lands. This is fine and I wish more 
of it were done. I know of a Crusader 
Company in Denver which helped to 
start two other Companies in their State 
and is rejoicing now in the knowledge 
that those Companies have sent twenty 
C. W. C. Express trains, fully loaded, on 
their journey of love and blessing around 
-the world. An increased international 
friendship among boys and girls forecasts 
the day of Peace on earth. Since slavery 
has been abolished, equal suffrage been 
granted, and prohibition become the law 
of the land, it doesn’t do for the people 
to scorn the day that ushers in another 
great ideal. “Let us have Peace’’ is the 
cry of the heart of the world. We shall 
have it, and our boys and girls are making 
their preparation for it in the most logical 
way known. Let us help them in their 
world friendships and not hinder them 
by our doubts. 


YELL FOR THE C. W. C. ExprREss 
(Sent by Crusaders of First Church, Denver) 


Save up pennies, save up dimes, 
Save a dollar ten thousand times! 
Can we do it? Well I guess. 
For old 755, Yes! Yes! Yes! 


Wheels, Wheels, Wheels, 
Wheels on your wagons, 
Wheels on your brains— 
We’re putting our wheels 
On Missionary trains. 


Rah, rah, rah! 
As sure as you're alive, 
You'll have to make way 
For—old 755. 


New Stupy Books READY 


Not in seven years have both Junior 
Mission Study books been ready for cir- 
culation before summer. This year we 
are most grateful to have them now. 
Brave Adventurers, by Mrs. E. C. Cronk, 
the foreign book, was circulated at the 
Foreign Missions Conference in Wash- 
ington, February 4th, and Better America 
No. 3, by Herbert W. Gates, was off the 
press in April. Brave Adventurers is a 
book for the boys and girls to read, and 
teaches the place and power that prayer 
has had in all missionary work, and the 
absolute dependence the missionaries 
have always put upon it. The book 
should be an instrument of great blessing 
to our boys and girls, and it is hoped that 
every Leader will send for a copy now so 
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NINGPO CHILDREN WITH THEIR AMERICAN CHRISTMAS DOLLS 


that she may be studying it and the How 
to Use that Mrs. Cronk will have ready 
in the early summer. 

Better Americans, No. 3 is a teacher’s 
book and will repay all the study put 
upon it. Use it not only for the help it 
will be in presenting the lessons, but as a 
guide in preparing any material for chil- 
dren. 

THANK You 

The so-called “social graces” are un- 
dergoing some vital changes, so that 
many things that were essential to good 
manners a few years ago have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. One of the nicest 
things about the exchange of Christmas 
gifts is the receipt of the notes after 
Christmas which say not only ‘Thank 
you,” but tell us of the personal interests 
that we want so much to know about. 
It has been my custom when sending 
Christmas boxes from my own Crusader 
Company to missionaries to explain to 
the boys and girls why we will not expect 
a note from the missionary, who is al- 
ways busy, but at Christmas time un- 
usually so. If the coveted letter does 
come, it is an unexpected delight. If you 
read February MIssions, you noticed 
that the Long Island C. W. C. sent some 
wonderful boxes to missionaries among 
the Indians, and I have been permitted 
to take the following excerpt from two 
of the five “Thank you” letters that 
came from those missionaries. Mrs. 
Shrimplin had them multigraphed and 
sent to every C. W. C. organization in 
the Association. They all overflow with 
gratitude and say that the gifts made the 
Day happy for many children who would 
have no gifts except for the Mission. 


I 


Miss Bessie Culver, missionary to the 
Piute Indians, writes: 

My dear Mrs. Shrimplin: The boxes 
which came from your young people 
were lovely and I do thank you all. It was 
so nice to be remembered personally too. 
I just love the towel set and also the col- 
lar and cuff set. Helen (the Indian girl 
that helps me) wanted to see just what 
was in the packages and when she opened 
them she said: “They must know just 
what you like,” and you did, even though 
we have not seen each other. May God’s 
richest blessing be upon all of these 
dear boys and girls of yours, may they 
know more and more His great love and 
care and give themselves increasingly to 
his service. At our Christmas party all 
there were happy. ‘The girls hugged 
their dolls, for little Indian girls like dol- 
lies as well as other little girls, and the 
boys were especially happy with their 
balls and marbles and other toys. If you 
were to walk on the Campus at play 
time today you would see these children 
hugging their toys—and to think that 
you helped to make them all so happy! 
I wish I could tell you all about our work, 
perhaps some day I can. 

Thanking you again for your gifts to 
both the children and to myself, sincerely 
yours, Bessie C. Culver. 


II 


Miss Elizabeth Cady, missionary to 
the Mono Indians, writes: 

“The boys and girls had a very happy 
time with all their gifts from you. We 
had our Christmas Party outdoors and 
for our dinner we had mush made of 
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i acorns, which the boys and girls like very 
i much. Practically all the Christmas 
which these Indians have is what they 
receive at the Mission, so you can see how 
much you helped in making them happy. 
One little boy was so afraid that he was 
going to be forgotten, when the gifts were 
given out, that he could scarcely sit still, 
and when he got his toys tied up in a red 
handkerchief he did not open them for 
a while but just hugged them to himself 
and smiled. 

“TI wish you could all be here to some 
of our Saturday afternoon meetings. I 
want to tell you about some things that 
made us very happy lately. Two little 
girls came out and said they wanted to 
serve Jesus, and at another meeting a 
little boy came without anyone saying 
anything to him, wasn’t that fine? If 
you have not yet each one started to 
serve Jesus, we hope you will soon do just 
what these little Indians did. We shall 
pray for you and we want you to pray 
for us. With love to you all, and witha 
big ‘Thank You.’ Sincerely yours, Eliza- 
beth Cady.” 





GUESTS IN A JAPANESE HOTEL 


Excerpt from a letter from Mrs. Earl 
V. Pierce, C. W. C. Secretary in South 
Dakota. She and her husband “saw 
Japan,” personally conducted by her 
dear friend and our Missionary, Miss 
Evelyn Camp. 

“We arrived at night and took rick- 
shaws, which are lots of fun, to the hotel. 
They told us the hotel was full and we de- 
bated what to do. They said the nicest 
rooms were taken, but they did have 
some rooms. Evelyn said she would look 
at them, so she took off her shoes, and 
in her stocking feet followed the man. 
She came back saying there was one nice 
room upstairs and she would take a room 
downstairs. As we entered the hotel we 
took off our shoes and put on the sandals, 
which were set along in a row for hotel 
guests. I couldn’t keep mine on so car- 
ried them and went up in my stocking 
feet. Our shoes were set in a neat little 
row, outside next to the street, where they 
stayed all night and were awaiting us in 
the morning. She went with us to see us 
settled. The first thing we knew, they 
announced she could have the next room, 
and opened the connecting doors. They 
evidently got the man up who was occu- 
pying it and put him downstairs. 

“The Japanese everywhere will put 
themselves to any trouble to see that you 
are well taken care of and to make you 
fully understand anything you want to 
know. They are very kind. Well, the 
floor had soft one-inch matting on it, 
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that comprised the entire contents of the 
room. They brought in three cushions, 
laid them on the floor and in the center 
of the room put a pot (the size of a large 
jardiniere) of fire. The pot was filled with 
sand and two or three live coals. A 
dainty Japanese girl brought a pail of 
charcoal and with tongs put three pieces 
of fresh charcoal in. Then a tea table 
was brought. The table is about six 
inches high and had on it three cups (no 
handles just like bowls), a tiny tea pot 
and a plate of cakes. The cakes were 
about an inch square, something like 
Nabisco, with a sweet bean paste filling. 
A kettle of hot water was put over the 
fire. After ‘having tea’ they took away 
the tea things and brought our beds. 
First blankets, folded to the size of a sin- 
gle cot, and the thickness of a mattress, 
were laid on the floor, over this was put 
our ‘sheet.’ The sheet was like an extra 
long towel. It was a sort of honey comb 
weave with border and fringe at each end. 
Evelyn told him we wanted two. He 
couldn’t understand why, but got them. 
He had no idea of our sleeping between 
them, as he tucked them both in at the 
head. Over the sheets was laid what 
looked like an immense kimono. The 
whole thing was about two or three 
inches thick with padding. Around the 
neck part was fresh white cloth. Now 
the bed was all made except the pillow. 
This was cylindrical in shape, about 12 
inches long, stuffed with something about 
as hard as moss. Around this was tied 
a paper napkin. Now everything is 
ready for bed and we were comfortable 
too. We didn’t put the bedding on but 
just over us. I put my wool scarf 
around my neck and shoulders for double 
protection. The pillow was not at all un- 
comfortable. We slept fairly well, but 
the side toward the hall being all sliding 
doors of thin opaque paper was not noise 
proof, so everyone going up or down 
stairs was like someone in your room. 
Those who were up and about acted as 
though they were trying to be just as 
quiet as they could, but there was perfect 
quiet only from about 1 to 4 o’clock in 
the morning 

“In the morning breakfast was served 
in our room. They have no dining room. 
After ‘making’ our beds, which consisted 
of rolling them up and taking them away, 
the brazier was again brought in, the 
cushions laid down, and three tables 
brought in, on each of which was a rice 
bowl, cup and bowl with two soft boiled 
eggs. A separate table had a dish of 
fruit (bananas and apples), and rice was 
brought in last in a covered wooden pail 
with a wooden paddle for serving it. 
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Can you be- 
lieve it? We broke the eggs over our 
rice. We enjoyed our breakfast very 
much. Immediately after we went to the 
station, where we took the train for 
Nikko.” 


ANOTHER “SPECIAL INTEREST” 


A Crusader Company has been organ- 
ized in Locke, California, and is Com- 
pany Number 1632. These Chinese boys 
and girls are now “Comrades” in a new 
sense, and when we sing our Crusader 
song, “Heralds and Crusaders, Com- 
rades let us sing,” we shall think of them 
with great joy, and be glad of the loyal 
support they will give our National or- 
ganization. 


We ate with chopsticks! 


NuMBERS WANTED 


This letter from Miss Bailey, a new 
missionary, shows us that the Crusaders 
are not the only boys and girls who want 
a number. As you read remember that 
Kavali is the Station where the unique 
work among the criminal tribes is 
carried on. 


Kavali, Nellore District, 

. Aug. 24, 1924. 
Dear Miss Greenough: The first term of 
this new year is over half gone, and I am 
just beginning to feel that we are really 
in running order. We have almost 400 on 
our rolls, and all these 400 have to be 
given special work. Some of the boys do 
aluminum work, others gardening, others 
weaving, while the girls do gardening, 
weaving, sewing and cooking. The diffi- 
culty lies in being sure that they all have 
work, and that they are present in that 
work. Some of these youngsters are the 
most slippery youngsters, I’m sure that 
you ever saw. This is only a small part 
of the job however, for the ordinary class 
work is carried on, too. Half of them are 
in school while the other half work in the 
morning. Then the “other half” takes 
its turn in the school in the afternoon. 
For three periods at noontime the whole 
school is in session. It is quite a sight to 
see them all straight and orderly in their 
lines for their 20 minute prayer service. 
To look at them you might be led to be- 
lieve that they were angels, but don’t be 
deceived. Within the next hour you may 
be hunting in the bazaar or near the sta- 
tion for one of those very angels who has 
taken his chance at running away. They 
are such jungle children that it is hard to 
tame them for some time. 

This year we have had some new ad- 
missions among the wee kiddies, some of 
them the darlingest you ever saw. They 
soon learned that the bigger boys were 
given numbers which were sewed on their 
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shirts, and so they all lined up in my office 
one morning to see about the matter. 
They wanted numbers, too. I looked at 
them rather doubtfully (for they had 
nothing on except a two by six inch loin 
cloth a piece), and asked them where I 
would sew the number if I gave it. As 
quick as a flash the very littlest one pulled 
around the tail of his little rag, and pro- 
claimed with a grin: “Ikkards,” or ‘‘right 
here.” Needless to say he got his num- 
ber, but there was a shirt to go with it. 
The days are full, and I don’t find as 
much time for the study of my Telugu 
as I should, and the examination is only 
11 weeks off. It will be a great relief 
when it is off my mind. The hardest 
thing of all is to talk. It is so good to 
know that you remember me and think of 
me. With love and greeting to all, 
Helen Bailey. 


THE Voice THAT CALLS 
Brave youths, what voice is this that 


calls you far 
To lands unknown, to dangers known 


too well, 

That lures you from the quiet ways of 
home, 

To crowded streets and homeless wan- 
derings? 


What flag is this you bear aloft, unfurled, 
Through mountain pass and flood and 
flame and death? 


The Voice that calls? 
Christ! 

The flag we bear? It is the Flag of 
Christ! 

The Love that leads? It is the Love of 
Christ! 

For Christ hath sent us into all the world 

That men may find in Him eternal life. 

—Laura Scherer Copenhave;. 


It is the Voice of 


The poem above heralds the spirit that 
pervades the stories in Brave Adventurers 
and seems most suitable to Crusaders, 
who surely are proving that they are fol- 
lowing the Voice of Christ more and more 
every year and bearing His cross and His 
love to the near and far parts of the world 
that are still unhappy because they do 
not know Him. 


PLAN Now FoR SEATTLE 


Because Seattle is far, far away from 
New York, many people in the East will 
think that they will forego the pleasure 
and inspiration of going to the Northern 
Baptist Convention this year. On the 
other hand, there will be many who will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
get inspiration because the Convention 
is so near them. Every C. W. C. Secre- 
tary and Leader who possibly can should 
attend this Convention. There will be 
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Little brother will like this. 


(East Indian boy making clay animals) 


Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or inthe C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: .. 


(Pictures must reach us by May 20) sca 





the helpful C. W. C. Conference as usual, 
with a free discussion of plans and mate- 
rials, and an interchange of questions and 
ideas. It will be of special interest this 
year, as Mrs. Rider, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to the mission fields, 
will take charge of the Conference in the 
absence of the Executive Secretary. I 
urge all who are in Seattle to reserve the 
Conference afternoon for the C. W. C. 
work. 


Thay Le Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


March Prize Winners 


The first group prize this month is 
awarded to Mildred Bartlett, age 6, of 
Cooper’s Mills, Maine, and to Catherine 
Creamer, 15, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., is 
given the second group prize. Fine col- 
ored pictures were received from the fol- 
lowing, who make up the Honorable 
Mention List: Arthur English, Alham- 
bra, Cal.; Adele Schunke, Seattle; Lela 
Wright, Reedy, W. Va.; David Crawford, 
Watertown, Mass.; Helen Benedict, Dar- 
lington, Wis.; George Pier, Jr., East 
Orange, N. J.; Jean Fessenden, Wake- 
field, Mass.; and Edward Knapp, Al- 
bany. ~ 
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SERIES FOR 1925. 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


No. 5 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1925, January to December: 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1925. 


Second Prize—A book, or a subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four 


puzzles in each issue. 


Missions will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Answers reaching us not later than May 2oth will not receive credit. 








Answers to April Puzzles 

. Thayetmyo. 
. Vinukonda. 
. Toungoo. 
. Ramapatnam. 
. Nanking. 

6. Kyoto, Tokyo, Yokohama, Madras, 
Sadiya, Yachowfu, Udayagiri, [Iloilo, 
Ongole. 
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Words To Look Out For 
Coloring, not col/oring. 
Misaki, not Masaka. 

Telugu, not Telegu. 

Central, not centril. 
Nicaragua, not Nicaraugua. 
Information, not enformation. 
Jamaica, not Jamaca. 
Spiritua//y, not spiritualy. 
Hastily, not hastly. 
Convenience, not conveinance. 
Financially, not financialy. 
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Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 
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BALOPTICONS 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects—for projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog _ the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 716 St. Pau! St., Rochester, N.Y. 





Fifty 
Entertaining 
and Instructive 
Cross Word 
Puzzles that will 
enlarge the 
knowledge about 





Communion Ware of Quality 
AoE . Finest workmanship 
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ee prices. Send for Ilusteated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 306, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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CLOTH——128 PAGES——PRICE $1.00 
For Sale at Ail Bookstores 


| * THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Publishers ’ 


Philadelphia 












Any church, school or class can 
publish a parish paper by using our 
Mm co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 

Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 
Missions. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY EsTELLA SuTTON AITCHISON 
5524 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





An EVENING IN THE ORIENT 
A Presentation by Project 


“He who has only a vision is visionary. 
He who has only a program is a drudge. 
He who has both vision and program is 
a conqueror.” 

The missionary committee in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y., 
arranged this mission study to culminate 
in a project which proved very effective. 
For four successive Sunday evenings in 
March discussion classes were conducted 
from 6.45 to 7.45, two prominent men of 
the church dividing the work between 
them. The studies were based upon 
China’s Challenge to Christianity. Mean- 
while the younger folk discussed China’s 
Real Revolution, under the leadership of 
their own workers. All this led up to 
“An Evening in the Orient,” a Chinese 
Project, on Friday, March 27. 

The great event opened with a cafe- 
teria supper from 6.00 to 7.15, with chop 
suey and kindred delectables. The rest 
of the evening was divided into three 
periods, each better than the one before. 

1. From 7.15 to 8.00 an exhibition was 
held. The congregation, divided into 
groups passing from one exhibit to 
another according to a prearranged plan, 
saw (a) An Automatic Stereopticon 
Display, in one of the large upstairs 
rooms of the Sunday school department. 
(b) An exhibition of literary changes, viz., 
specimens of new magazines. This was 
called “An Exhibition of Things Chi- 
nese.” (c) A Demonstration Chinese 
Kindergarten, in the church parlor. 
(d) An Exhibit of the Work of the Cru- 
saders, who had been at work for some 
time on “Friendship Center in China,” 
and had a table and room of their own. 

2. From 8.00 to 8.45, two dramatiza- 
tions of China’s Real Revolution were 
given simultaneously, one in the Sunday 
school room and the other in the base- 
ment, those present being divided into 
two groups, the upstairs group going 
down stairs and vice versa, at the close of 
the first period. The Senior Young Peo- 
ple’s Society arranged and gave (twice) 
one of these sketches and the Women’s 
Society the other, the sketches taking 20 


- minutes each. 


3. From 8.45 to 9.30, a Chinese play 
was given in the church auditorium by 
the W. W. G. This play emphasized 





particularly the missionary meaning of 


the evening. It was preceded by Chinese 


music. 

The two dramatizations of the second 
part were original, that of the young peo- 
ple being based on Chapters 2, 3 and 6 
of the study book, Marco Polo, like Rip 
Van Winkle, having come to life and 
compared what he saw with his previous 
experiences. The women’s dramatiza- 
tion, based on Chapter 5 of the same 
book, is given on page 303. 

This missionary plan was developed 
from the material in Dr. Archer’s book, 
China in the Local Parish. The demon- 
strations in this book (which are particu- 
larly fine) were partly replaced by the 
two dramatizations for purposes of sim- 
plification. Here is a great suggestion 
for churches which have not yet dealt 
with the study material, or who having 
studied it wish to visualize and popu- 
larize it in a large way. Send to your 
nearest literature headquarters, or to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for all 
materials or further information. 


ACTIVATING MISSIONS 


The Forum conductor has been in- 
vestigating the matter discussed by a 
contributor to October Missions under 
the title,““Putting Misstons Magazine To 
Work,” and finds its claim all too true, 
viz., that in the high tension and rush 
of present-day conditions, our splendid 
magazine often lies as a dust-collector on 
the library table until its owner, in a fit of 
economy, decides she can do without 
something she has no time to read—and 
all, presumably, because her mission cir- 
cle has not shown up the magazine’s 
values by linking it with the current pro- 
grams. Once in action, MISSIONS may 
be trusted to demonstrate its high quality 
and become indispensable. This is par- 
ticularly true since our Department of 
Missionary Education has produced a 
correlated missionary program for all the 
activities of the entire church, and the 
magazine keeps its matter so admirably 
centered about this program. Nothing 
your circle can do this year will be of more 
lasting value than to get Missions into 
every family in the church, and activate 
it in programs and practical endeavor. 

Under the title “Pith Balls,”’ “Pep 
Pointers,” or “Snap Shots,” items not 
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taken at random but concerning the spe- 
cial topics under discussion may be given 
at each meeting, selecting different 
groups of women each time to do their 
own research work and tell, not read, the 
information. One missionary society in 
Chicago makes a practice of cutting out, 
mounting and passing around pictures 
from Missrons illustrative of the topics 
under discussion—a good taste-this- 
sample-and-order-more plan with people 
who are not already on the subscription 
list. Programs built upon articles in 
Missions will be especially welcome for 
Forum use. 


A Day IN THE CHINA CABINET 


The Women’s Mission Unica of Chi- 
cago recently conducted its all-day meet- 
ing under the above caption, the follow- 
ing program, with some slight variations 
being carried out: 

First Exhibit of Platters: 

1. China’s Challenge to Christianity. 

2. Chinese Lanterns . .. Ming Kwong. 

3. Baptist Designs. 

Salt and Pepper Shakers—Questions 
asked and answered _by those in the audi- 
ence, assisted by the ‘‘Court of Last Re- 
sort.” (A model study class was first 
conducted, then questions asked con- 
cerning mission study, organizational 
points, etc.) 

Devotional Period. 

“Over the Tea Cups”—box luncheon, 
coincident with giving of original conun- 
drums about China and the awarding of 
a prize for the best. Play, “A Mission- 
ary Clinic” (“Clinic of a Missionary Spe- 
cialist,”’ price 8 cents). 

Collection plate exhibited. 

Final Exhibition of Platters (mission- 
ary talks by same speakers as in first 
exhibit). 

OVER THE TEA Cups 


Poster: A large cardboard cup and 
saucer. On the cup write, 


Come, sip with us some Chinese tea; 
Strange forms within the cup there’ll be, 
Of wondrous folk across the sea. 


On the saucer write the time and place of 
the meeting. 

Roll Call: Respond with Oriental cus- 
toms mentioned in the Bible. 

Devotional Service: Write on small 
paper cups these references:—Psa. 116: 
13; Psa. 23:5, 6; Matt. 10:42; Mark 9:41; 
Matt. 20:22; Matt. 23:25; Mark 14:36; 
I Cor. 11:25; Luke 22:42; John 18:11; 
II Cor. 10:16; Prov. 23:31; the butler’s 
dream of a cup and what it meant— 
Gen. 40:9. 

Prayer, especially that those earnestly) 
seeking the cup of salvation may find it, 
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and that negligence on our part may not 
hinder its being proffered to them. 

Program: Those who are to take part 
should just have finished sipping their 
cups of tea (in which there are plenty of 
grounds) as the program begins. Before 
speaking each drains the last drop, then 
describes the forms she imagines she sees 
in the grounds. (In giving these pictures 
only bare outlines must be told and no 
names mentioned, the details of each 
picture coming in the second part of the 
program. The scenes are from Torch- 
bearers in China. Price 50 cents, at any 
literature headquarters.) 

I. pp. 26-29. “I see a rushing torrent, 
snow-capped hills on either side, a heavy 
boat struggling in the water, ropes from 
the boat thrown to lines of half-dressed 
men plodding along the banks, a small 
man standing on the bow of the boat. 
Now the boat has disappeared, men are 
struggling in the water, a small boat 
pushing out from shore—but all of the 
men have gone. Oh, I wonder what such 
a dreadful picture means!” 

2. pp. 29-34. “Such strange sights I see 
too. What can this mean?” 

3. pp. 34-49. ““Can’t some one tell what 
this means?” 

4. pp. 55-67. “Who can this be talking 
to the great crowd? I give it up.” 

5. The interpretation of the cups. 
Different girls explain the pictures by 
telling the respective stories upon re- 
quest of the leader. 

Social hour: Tea Contest. 

1. Enough—Plen-ty. 

2. Grandmother’s age—Eigh-ty. 

. Obligation—Du-ty. 
. Holiness—Sancti-ty. 
. A social function—Par-ty. 
. Possessions—Proper-ty. 
. Good looks—Beau-ty. 
. Vacant—Emp-ty. 
. Merriment—Jolli-ty. 
. Soiled—Dir-ty. 
A TABLE MEETING 


Miss Ruth A. Shipley, of Wyoming, 
Ohio, tells of a plan she used to exploit 
the study books two years ago but 
which would be quite as acceptable for 
our study of China and also “Race Rela- 
tion.” It was called “A Table Meeting,” 
and was advertised by means of a poster 
with a real, miniature table about four 
inches long, cut from brown paper, with 
two tiny wooden legs pasted to the poster 
and two protruding into the air! It was 
a home meeting. After the prelimi- 
naries, folding tables were brought in and 
the women found their places at these, in 
groups of about six, according to serial 
numbers on slips of paper they received. 
The first table contained eight or ten 
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pictures of prominent officials in the de- 
nomination whose identity the women 
were to guess and record the names on 
paper. At the second table were colored 
postcards of some scene.in India—one 
card for each woman—the test being to 
name one city of India, one river, one 
mission station, etc. The third table 
contained pictures of Negroes picking 
cotton, the test being the naming of one 
well-known poet of the South, the date 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, etc. 

Table four contained curios from for- 
eign lands, their identification being the 
puzzle. Table five furnished each woman 
with a missionary postcard cut up into a 
puzzle to be reassembled. ‘We really 
had an extremely good time,” said Miss 
Shipley, “‘and each successful contestant 
was presented with a leaflet concerning 
the work as she left her table.” 

The Forum Conductor will be more 
than grateful for material suitable to this 
department, especially if simple and 
easily activated. Pictures of ‘‘mission- 
ary doings” are very acceptable. 
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RECENTLY 34 people were baptized, 
mostly young people from the Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools, according to a report from 
Miss Dora Zimmerman, Ningpo, East 
China. The two Chinese pastors stood 
in the baptistry, the older one receiving 
the girls and women as they came down 
the steps from the dressing room on one 
side and administering the baptismal rite 
very reverently, while the younger man 
stood with bowed head at the other end. 
After each woman came a boy or man 
from the steps at the other side and the 
younger pastor baptized him. They had 
three charcoal stoves burning in the bap- 
tistry and had poured in eight pails of 
boiling water so the water was comfort- 
ably warm. After the baptism, the pas- 
tors dressed, and the younger one ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper to about 81 
church members. 
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“THERE IS nothing commonplace in 
the lives of some of these young women 
who are gathered from all over our part 
of the country, rich and poor, bright and 
slower witted, living together in this 
school which is the oldest Women’s Bible 
Training School in the world,” writes 
Miss Traver from Swatow, South China. 
‘All the women, we believe, are growing, 
through your prayers and ours, better 
and better and more fit for the work that 
lies before them in their homes, in their 
churches, in their villages and cities that 
are scattered by the hundreds and thou- 
sands in this crowded section of China.” 
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DO YOU KNOW 


About the Karen tradi‘ions of the Creation 
and Fall? ° 
About the Man with the Magic Comh? 
ee White Brother and the Golden 
ook? 


About the Preacher who was not Jesus Christ, 
nor the White Book, nor a Diver? 

About the story of the Lion and the Rabbit? 

About there being reason enough why the 
Crow should steal? 

About some present and future needs on the 
Mission Field? 


READ 
A STAR IN THE EAST 


By Rev. Edward Norman Harris, Toungoo, Burma 
$1.50, postage paid, from 


The Literature Department, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


















where—351 hymns—Book loaned 

fd per 100 cloth 30 days to Music Committees. 

Art Buckram $50 —_ eent: -Cloth 50c; Manila, 
per 100 as formerly 30c. NOW! 


= 2 ee PUBLISHING co. 


d A Book That Sings Itself! 
TABERNACLE HYMNS No. 2 offered at 
BIG PRICE REQUCTION Adopted by Churches every- 
S. LaSalle St. Room 903; Chicago, Ill. 





PLEASE REMEMBER 


That the Corporate Names of : 
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Pe Our Societies Are: 
§ : American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
& ciety, Rev. P.H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- 


tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Charles L White, D.D., Executive Secre- if 


tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
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The American Baptist Publication So- be 
4 ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


aw Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
8 of the Northern Baptist Convention, E. T. 
os Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
us ‘New York City. 

Ne] 

2 The Board of Education of the Northern 


Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford. 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. 


Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 
dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


LEE 


SBS 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four 
o nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 


ERS 


REE 


On two lives the rate of income varies from 
tour to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 


“as 


"ae 


Samples of these Single and Double Con- 
tracts will be sent to you on request. 


EES 


**Where your heart is, there should your 


treasure go.” 
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Special to 
the Seattle 
Convention 





Old Faithful Geyser 


+ 


_and Yellowstone 
Park! 


Five days and four nights among 
the marvels of the Yellowstone for 
those who choose “Schedule A,” 
leaving Chicago June 22,10:35 a.m. 
“Schedule B,”’ direct to Seattle, 
leaves Chicago June 27.* 


Choose this Burlington- 
Northern Pacific Train 


for all delegates going to the North- 
ern Baptist Meeting, June30-July 5! 
Along the scenic Mississippi from 
Chicago to St. Paul-Minneapolis— 
then “2000 miles of startling 
beauty” to the Coast! Your train 
to Seattle. 


*Send for these schedules 
and full details 
today 
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The Assam Mission Conference 


At the Conference in Gauhati almost 
everyone on the field was present. A 
large number of our staff are at home, 
and little was attempted by way of solv- 
ing basic problems. The particular value 
of the meetings lay in the fine balance 
struck between business and the meeting 
of our spiritual needs. The devotional 
talks and other services lifted us up and 
strengthened us to an unusual degree, 
and their influence was ever making itself 
felt throughout the business meetings. 
It is this that we all need, who spend so 
much time in giving out but have so little 
opportunity to take in, and it is sure to 
be reflected in better service for the 
Saviour. 


Much time was given to a study of the 
needs of the Mission, and especially to 
how to adjust and reduce the work in 
such a way as to make the inadequate 
funds available bring the utmost results. 
Mr. Tanquist was elected president and 
Miss Holbrook vice-president for the 
coming year, and Mr. Longwell continues 
as Secretary-Treasurer. The Reference 
Committee is composed of Mr. Kamfer, 
Mr. Pettigrew and Miss Holbrook, with 
Mr. Tanquist as alternate for the Gen- 
eral Society and Miss Hay for the Wo- 
man’s Society. Messrs. Tuttle, Harding, 
Swanson and Wyatt were appointed 
delegates for the General Society to the 
Conference on Mission Policies to be held 
in America in the spring, and Mr. Hut- 
ton as alternate, while Miss M. A. 
Nichols was appointed for the Woman’s 
Society and Miss Wright as alternate. 

The reports from all the fields and all 
phases of the work were uniformly in- 
spiring and encouraging. It was too 
early to quote figures on baptisms for the 
year, but some fields were ‘able to give 
reports for the first ten months. These 
partial figures for five fields alone 
amount to 2,559 baptisms, which is an 
indication that we can expect an in- 
gathering for the year not far from that 
of 1922-23, which was about 4,000. Ex- 
cellent progress both in elementary and 
advanced work has been made in training 
our people through secular and religious 
education. One of the most hopeful as- 
pects of the work is that the people 
themselves in so many places are assum- 
ing responsibilities and carrying them 
out successfully. So, it was with truly 
humble, grateful, prayerful hearts that, 
as one of the last acts, we voted that as a 
Conference we wished “to render praise 
and thanks to the Giver of Good Gifts 
for the marvelous blessings poured out 
upon our work in Assam during the past 
year.” —Cecil G. Fielder. 
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Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


(CORPORATE NAME) 
ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 














JUST PUBLISHED! 


‘SIX MARKS OF 
A GHRISTIAN 


By CANON ALLAN P. SHATFORD 


This presentation of practical Christianity is 
distinctive. It emphasizesin a plain,straight- 
forward manner—that will be found stimu- 
lating and refreshing by vigorous men and 
women—the cardinal virtues of Loyalty, 
Courage, Patience, Humility, Freedom and 
Generosity. A book that willlead any one 
to reflect upon the beauty and benefits of 
the Christian life. 


CLOTH——122 PAGES——PRICE $1.00 
For Sale at All Booksellers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 











AN ENCOURAGING MESSAGE FROM 
INDIA 


In describing the work of the past year 
in South India, Dr. W. L. Ferguson says: 
“There are times of ploughing, times of 
sowing, times of cultivating, times of 
rain, times of drought, times of waiting, 
times of harvest. The temptation is to 
want it all harvest, for this is the time of 
joy. But it is always well to remind our- 
selves that the invisibilities are after all 
the most important things. The presence 
of Christ in His people, the working of the 
regenerating, transforming and indwell- 
ing Holy Spirit, the forces combining for 
the production of worthy life and char- 
acter, the opening of secret springs of love 


and service are the most real of all things - 


and the most necessary in mission work. 


‘And these are the things it is impossible 


to tabulate in the form of statistics. 
That a mighty force is at work among the 
people in this old land is beyond ques- 
tion; and that they are being prepared for 
a new day, a day of emancipation spiritu- 
ally; is beyond doubt. The invisible 
Spirit of God is abroad and moving 
mightily. Christ was never so much the 
desire of India as He is today. Vast 
numbers welcome His message and long 
to follow Him but the old life holds with a 
firm grasp as yet. . From caste and cus- 
tom and vested interests, from family 
ties and alluring prospects of worldly 
success there is no open road through 
which to escape. The great day, how- 
ever, is coming. Christ will yet have 
India and India will yet have Christ.” 
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Forthe Vacation Church SchoolandWeek-day Church School 





Week-day Church School Methods 
By THOMAS S. YOUNG, D.D. 


A Manual for the promotion ‘of week-day 
church schools. Doctor Young's long experi- 
ence and country-wide observation have fitted 
him to write a book which must be of imme- 
diate practical help to all who are seeking to 
meet the difficulties of their own local situa- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00. 


Use of Projects in Religious Educa- 
tion, The 
By GERTRUDE HARTLEY 


teaching. 


Church Work with Juniors 
By MEME BROCKWAY 


The nature of the junior, the organization and 
equipment necessary for effective work, pro- 
grams and methods of work, in particular, 
suggestions for the junior’s self-expression in 
handwork and service, are set forth in these 
chapters. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


16 Ashburton Place, BOSTON 








Shows how to make religious education in- 
teresting by utilizing commonplace things in 
Tells how to vitalize handwork 
and memory work. It presents tested meth- 
Poy and illustrations of actual work. Cloth, 


125 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


How to Conduct a Church Vacation 
School 


By ALBERT H. GAGE 


‘This is a timely treatment of a most impor- 
tant subject by an eminently well-qualified 
author. It is the result of actual experience in 
promoting, conducting, and _ supervising 
Church Vacation Schools. It is written for 
pastors, Sunday school workers, and young 
people who are interested in the conduct of a 
week-day school during the vacation period. 
This manual may be closely followed to great 
advantage at every point. Cloth, $1.50. 


Church Vacation School Handbook 
By THOMAS S. YOUNG, D.D. 


Suggestions for promotion, organization and 
program. Paper, 35 cents. 


Story-Telling Lessons 
By HENRY EDWARD TRALLE, M.A.,Th.D. 


Shows how to tell teaching-stories artfully 
and effectively. 

Shows the value of the story in religious edu- 
cation in the Sunday school, the home, and 
the pulpit. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Send for our complete circular of Books and Supplies 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


313 W. Third Street, LOS ANGELES 


4a> ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST HOUSE -é& 


1107 McGee Street, KANSAS CITY 


Animal Land 
By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


Three hundred delightful true stories about 
sixty different kinds of animals, birds, and 
insects. Full of thrilling adventure, humor, 
amusement, and useful information. The 
author was forty-two years gathering the 
material for this book. It is written for chil- 
dren, but is interesting to both young and 
old. 12mo. 462 pages. 16 original full- 
page illustrations. Jacket in colors. Beauti- 
ful cloth binding in colors. $1.75 net. 


World Stories Retold 
By WILLIAM JAMES SLY, Ph.D. 


Fables told when Greece was young, and the 
life-histories of men and women still busy 
in the workshops of the twentieth-century 
world, stories from the Bible, fairy-tales, and 
tales of heroism in war and peace—nearly 
two hundred of the best stories which story- 
tellers like to tell to children. Cloth, $1.50. 


439 Burke Building, SEATTLE 














Hosts TO 100 FOREIGN WOMEN 


Baptist Americanization Workers were 
hostesses to about 100 foreign women 
residents of Detroit at luncheon in the 
First Baptist Church house, during the 
winter. For several months, women 
members of the Baptist churches in the 
city and suburbs have been quietly work- 
ing in a social and educational way with 
women and girls of foreign birth who do 
not understand English. When a foreign 
family moved into a neighborhood the 
Baptist women paid a friendly social call, 
sometimes several. They offered neigh- 
borly assistance from loaning patterns 
for baby’s clothes to a cooking recipe 
and offered to teach the women the mean- 
ing of and the way to pronounce simple 
English words in purchasing the family 
supplies and in getting about the city. 

“While these women may not speak 
English we have learned that in the ma- 
jority of instances their general educa- 
ation is superior to that of the American 
women in the same sphere,” said one of 
the Baptist women who has done a great 
deal of Americanization work of thiskind. 
“They are very responsive to any show 





of friendly interest and are hospitable 
and courteous to visitors. When we offer 
to do any service for them they are ap- 
preciative and grateful. The instruction 
in English is particularly welcomed and 
they are eager to learn. While we follow 
a definite course in teaching English as 
formulated by the headquarters in Chi- 
cago of the Baptist Americanization 
Workers, we do not try to conduct 
‘school’ or be a ‘teacher’ according to the 
public school idea. We aim to work en- 
tirely along the friendly, social side and 
the results so far have been splendid.” 
The American women engaged in the 
work meet every second Tuesday at noon, 
in the Y. M. C. A. café and while lunch- 
ing together talk over their work, ex- 
change ideas and map out plans to be of 
further assistance to the foreign women 
and girls with whom they have estab- 
lished points of contact in the previous 
fortnight. The luncheon Tuesday in the 
First Baptist church house was the first 
large social entertainment offered the 
foreign women by their American sisters. 
The guests brought their babies and 
young children along where necessary. 





They were taken care of in the nursery 
while their mothers were at luncheon. 
—Gertrude de Clerg, Christian Ameri- 
canization Secretary, Chicago. 


Livinc Up To Its NAME 


Brooks House of Christian Service, 
Hammond, Ind., has recently been a 
refuge for a number of forsaken children. 
The Juvenile officer brought in three 
waifs at one time who certainly could be 
called street urchins. The mother was 
dead and the father drank heavily, con- 
sequently the children were left to run 
wild. We took them in, gave them a 
scrub, food and a clean bed. When they 
first saw the rocking horse and other 
toys in the nursery their eyes bulged 
nearly out of their heads and their ex- 
clamations were rapturous. We kept 
them until other arrangements could be 
made for them at the Orphans’ Home. 
The Juvenile officer was pleased to have 
us take such an interest in the children 
and her expression of gratitude was cer- 
tainly in keeping with the spirit of the 
home when she said, “This is Christian 
Service.”—Jennie B. Bewsey. 
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Few of us can see all of our 
country’s scenic beauties, but, 
by careful planning, it is pos- 
sible to visit the most famous. 


Rock Island Lines so reach 
across our Western Vacation 
Region that an almost unlim- 
ited number of tours, afford- 
ing the widest possible range, 
are available at a remarkable 
saving of time and funds. 


Rock Island travel experts will show 
you how you can combine your trip 
to the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Seattle this summer with a real vaca- 
tion in the scenic west —a lifetime in- 
vestment in health, recreation and ex: 
perience. 


Go one way; return another. Stop over 
anywhere. 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all 
principal cities. Check the book or 
books you wish. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 
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Mr. L. M. Allen, V. P.@P.T. M. Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Station, Chicago 

Please mail me, without charge your publication on 

0 California 0 Colorado 0 Yellowstone 
Check the book or books you desire 
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A UNIQUE CONTEST 


It would be a good plan, if once in a 
while, perhaps once a year, the Woman’s 
Mission Society of a Church would show 
to the men of the Church just how the 
Woman’s Society functions. Such an 
event took place, October 29, in the 
Lenox Road Church, Brooklyn. Instead 
of having an all day meeting as usual, 
this was scheduled for prayer meeting 
night. The men were urgently requested 
to be present, and a compliment must be 
paid to them in saying that they appre- 
ciated the invitation sufficiently to turn 
out in a goodly number. The room was 
decorated with Hallowe’en colors, and 
autumn flowers were in abundance. At 
eight o’clock the President of the 
Woman’s Society went to the platform 
and called the officers.. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read, and I am sure 
this excellent secretary gave to the men 
an illuminating report of the usual meet- 
ing of the women. The treasurer made 
her report and set a wonderful example 
by saying that all bills were paid and 
several hundred dollars were in the 
treasury. 

After the preliminary exercises, and 
just before the speaker of the evening, 
the men of the audience were called to the 
front of the room and together they fur- 
nished the special music by singing with 
great enthusiasm and inspiration, “Jesus 
Calls Us.” After the address of the For- 
eign Secretary of the Woman’s Society, 
in which missionary work was visualized, 
and Baptists were asked to recognize 
their relation to the enterprise, a contest 
took place between the men and women. 

Several weeks before, the men were 
challenged to a “spell-down” on the 18 
questions in the front of Missions. The 
magazine was never so popular before in 
that church as it has been in the last few 
weeks. Instead of saying the casual 
“good morning” when members of the 
church met, they were much more likely 
to say, “How many questions can you 
answer?” The contest itself was a very 
interesting one. The men had been very 
exact in learning their answers, and the 
first woman who could answer every 
question in the list was immediately sent 


to her seat after the first answer because :‘ 


she failed to put in the qualifying adjec- 
tive that made a complete answer. As 
a result of this contest, MIssIONS means 
very much more to the members of this 
church. Assam, India, and the other 
fields were never so real as they have been 
since they learnt definite facts in order to 
There is no 
doubt but that another contest will take 


place in the near future and the men will & 
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prove that they can actually beat the 
women in absorbing missionary facts. 

. Refreshments were served while con- 
testants discussed what should have been 
said, and those who sat down early ex- 
plained why they had not made a full an- 
swer. Altogether it was a most profitable 
and enjoyable evening. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY 


This is the season for the greatest of 
our crops, although we have something 
growing all the time. It is a great prob- 
lem we are working on, namely, to bring 
our boys up as all around men. We have 
the agriculture, poultry farming, weav- 
ing, carpentry and blacksmithing and 
repair work. The boys are making won- 
derful progress in it all. They have 
shown a capacity and willingness for hard 
work that has been a surprise to us all. 
They begin work at 6 a. m. and stop at 
8 a. m. except on Saturdays and holidays 
when they continue toga.m. Then they 
have their morning meal and go to a 
supervised study hall until 9 p. m. after 
which they retire. Under this routine, 
together with regular meals, which most 
of them do not have in their villages, 
they are developing mentally, physically, 
and spiritually. Very few of our boys in 
the hostel fail of promotion in their 
classes. It is something new to see In- 
dian boys with muscles standing out like 
athletes, but that is what we see here. 
Two years ago eight of our boys entered 
our higher course in the Seminary at 
Ramapatnam to prepare for evangelistic 





SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


FREE TO THE MINISTRY 
FOR ONLY THE POSTAGE 


“The True Christian Religion,’’ 1,098 pages, 
postage 20 cts. 
**The Arcana Celestia,’’ VI. I, 809 pages, postage 

15 cts. 

‘*Heaven, the World of Spirits, and Hell,’’ 350 
pages, postage 15 cts. 
“The Apocalypse Revealed,’’ 1,100 pages, postage 

20 cts. ‘ 

‘Divine Love and Wisdom,’’ 277 pages, postage 

15 cts. 

These books are offered only to ministers and stu- 
dents for the ministry who reside in the United 
States and Canada. i : 

Any work may be ordered, or all five will be fur- 
nished by mail upon receipt of 85c postage, which 
may be sent in stamps, check, draft, or money 
order. 

Address REV. L. G. LANDENBERGER, 
3471 Windsor Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. 













WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Containing References, a Concordance 
and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 
Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 

Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
128 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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Gordon 


A Graduate School of Theology 
and Missions of high scholastic 
stan yp and evangelical loyalty. 


D 
eee eal “Missionary, Re- 
ligious-Educational College course ot 4 years, college 
standards, pene coro Degree of Th. B. 
NATH WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Aheclogy and Missions, Boston, Mass. 
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missionary renaissance’ 


Heralding a 


Whither Bound 


in Missions 


DANIEL J. FLEMING 


(Author of ‘“‘MarKS OF A WoRLD CHRISTIAN”’) 


Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $2.00 


Do you know what tremendous 
changes are taking place in the 
missionary situation as it pre- 
sents itself today? 


Authorities on the world mis- 
sions are agreed that Dr. Fleming 
has produced a book which 
everyone at all concerned with 
international Christianity should 
not miss. 


REG. 9. 9. PAT. OFF. 


ASSOCIATION Press (=n 


oe PURPOSE 
Publication Depariment 
National Council Y.M.C.A.- A, 


347 Madison Ave., New York 











$47 5.00 


Gives You a 30-Day Tour of 
ENGLAND - BELGIUM - FRANCE 


EUROPE 


Ten other Tours of longer itinerary at various 
prices up to $1,045 


PALESTINE 


WonderfulCruise on Special Steamer 
$595 and Up 
In our Personally Conducted Parties, 


“Travel Free From Worry 
Write today for Giuetrated. itineraries. 


THE WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 
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28 Styles. Beginning with 
Style A We Guarantee. Send 
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; W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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and pastoral work. Last year another 
fine young man followed them and we 
have others on the way. 

On Christmas one of our boys walked 
ten miles to his village, where there are 
but 20 Christians and with the help of 
two others of our smaller boys sang and 
preached the gospel to 150 people in a 
meeting that lasted all night until the 
break of day. The people begged them 
to come again on New Year’s day for 
another meeting. I told him I would be 
very glad for them to go again, but that 
this was the busy season in our gardens 
and that the work must be done. He 
said: “We shall gladly do extra work to 
make up the day we lose in going there.” 
This is a new spirit in our boys, of which 
this is but one example.—L. C. Smith, 
Nellore, South India. 


We’ll Not Give It Up 


Here is a letter, one of many, that is 
full of interest, with an unusual coinci- 
dence: 

Sparks, Nevada, March 23. 

Dear Editors: You ask if we like the 
“Looking Backward’”’ page in Missions. 
I wish that every single person who en- 
joys it as we do would take time to write 
and tell you so—only you would be tired 
of reading so many similar letters. When 
I first saw that request, I intended to 
write at once but kept putting it off, and 
I’m sure that many others have had 
similar experiences. 

Not long ago you published from 
twenty-five years ago, a report of a con- 
ference in Burma, written by the husband 
of my cousin, who went as missionary 
when a young unmarried woman, and 
married Mr. Thomas, who was born in 
Burma, where his parents were mission- 
aries. They have lived their lives in 
Burma; are still at work there, as general 
missionaries, though nearly seventy 
years old. 

This number had an appreciation of 
Missions from myself, written while in 
Berkeley, Cal., so that we, cousins, met 
in your magazine. Yes, indeed, we enjoy 
that page and would be sorry if you 
thought best to discontinue it. Yours 
sincerely, Mrs. E. S. Calvin. 


wwe 


ACCORDING TO THE World Sunday 
School Association there are now 347,001 
Sunday schools throughout the world, 
with a total enrolment of 32,677,611 
officers, teachers and pupils. At the oth 
Convention, held in Glasgow last June, 
54 nations were represented by 2,810 
delegates. The 1oth World Sunday 
School Convention is to be held in Los 
Angeles in June, 1928. 
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The Outposts of the 
Church in ASIA 


HE missions of your 

Church in the Far East 
are easily reached from the 
ports of call of the ten great 
‘President’ ships of the Gov- 
ernment. 

These ‘new oil- burning 
steamers reach the doorways 
of Asia — Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. Built with American 
conveniences which make 
travel a pleasure. All outside 
rooms — most with private 
bath; hot and cold running 
water; real beds instead of 
berths; excellent cuisine. 

One of the five ‘President’ 
ships of the American 
Oriental Mail Line sails from 
Seattle every twelve days, over 
the Short Route to the Orient. 
Five sister ships of the Cali- 
fornia Orient Line follow the 
famous “Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient,” with fortnightly sail- 
ings from San Francisco, and 
stopping at Honolulu. 


Write for interesting illustrated booklets 
detailing these services 


American Oriental Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line, Managing Operators 


32 Broadway - - New York City 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. - Seattle,Wash. 


California Orient Line 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co., Managing Operators 


10 Hanover Square, New York City 
508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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LIFE ANNUITIES 


A Sound Investment 


The Life Annuities of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society Do More Than Return a Maximum Income for Life 


1. Because the life of the annuitant. is enriched with 
the contentment which comes from the assurance of a 
regular income. 

2. Because a second life may be enriched by the ex- 
tension of the income after the first life has ended. 

3. Because the life of the nation will be enriched by 
the ultimate expenditure of the principal in missionary 
work or in the creation of a trust or memorial fund, the 
income from which for all time will go toward Christian- 


izing the people of this and other lands. 


For nearly fifty years The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
has been receiving gifts on the annuity plan, and the amount of its 
annuity fund is now over $2,000,000, received from 500 living annuitants. 
On this amount it is paying annuities which vary from 4 to 9 per cent., 
according to the ages of those who are receiving the payments. 

For annuity booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate tables 
and legacies kindly address Secretary Charles L. White, 23 East 26th 


St., New York City. 

















Significant to Your Safety 


is the fact that our Annuity Bonds will pay 
you from 4 to 9 per cent a year for the rest 
of your Jife. 


And Then 


carry on the work in the Homeland. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 








With Our Subscribers 
“T cannot tell you how much I love 
Missrons. It is the most wonderful pa- 
per. I love every word of it. And to 
think that people everywhere love it. 
What a bond of Christian love it makes. 


I read about the W. W. G. girls and feel 
that I am one of them, and the Crusa- 
ders. To think that all over this (small) 
world we are all brothers and sisters of 
one Father. I would like to thank all the 
missionaries for their beautiful articles 
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that are so descriptive that we feel that 
we are with them. I have in my posses 
sion a piece of wood that I prize highly. 
It was given to me by a missionary who 
spoke in our church some time ago and 
was entertained in our home. She said 
that it was cut by a native from the tree 
growing over the grave of Adoniram 
Judson’s wife. It is in the form of a 
Bible and says ‘Holy Bible’ on one side, 
printed in native characters. 

“T am glad that we are having a lot of 
articles on China, for I remember the 
time when I wished to read of every 
country and there was so little about 
China. I think that in ten years, say, 
when the Chinese students return to 
their country with all the learning they 
have received in America, China will be 
one of the most progressive countries in 
the world. Mrs. Ellison Hildreth of 
Foochow, China, is a Rockport girl, 
reared in our own Baptist Church, so we 
feel that China is very dear to us. The 
last time Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth were at 
home on furlough Mr. Hildreth saw a bell 
in the fire chief’s yard, which the chil- 
dren used to play with. Mr. Hildreth 
remarked that it would be nice if the 
children in his home in China could have 
a bell like that to call them to school. 
Mr. Thurston, the fire chief, thought it 
would be fine, so he boxed the bell up 
and sent it to China, and now the bell 
that once rang in the fire apparatus in 
Rockport calls the childrea to school in 
China. The world is growing smaller 
every day. My thanks to all those who 
contribute to Missions and to the edi- 
tors who work so hard.to make it a suc- 
cess.”— Lucie H. Pettingill, Rockport, 
Mass. 

“Quite a good many have already recog- 
nized Missions’ value as a denominational 
asset. I hope more will. It seems to me 
its circulation ought to be doubled and 
then doubled again.’’—John W. Million, 
President, Des Moines University. 


Or PERSONAL INTEREST 


“She never would obey me at home 
but now she seeks ways of helping me 
out,” said the mother of one of the kin- 
dergarten children under Miss Carmela 
Rienzi’s care in Philadelphia. Miss 
Rienzi, however, leaves the work in June 
to marry. Miss Margaret Woodbury, a 
graduate of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School now completing a kinder- 
garten course at Oberlin, will replace her. 

WwW 

THE WoMAN’s Home Society regreis 
the resignations of Laura E. Wilson of 
the Mexican Christian Center, Phoenix, 
Arizona, and Effie Hoover, Chinese Bap- 
tist Mission, San Francisco, Cal. 




















